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The “Old Man” 


A MAINE COAST BIRD STUDY 


By FRANK A. BROWN, Beverly, Mass. 
With photographs by the author 


FF the far eastern coast of Maine, some miles from the shore and about 
midway between the mouth of Machias Bay and the harbor entrance 
of Cutler, stands an island of some ten or twelve acres area. From all 

sides landing is most difficult even when the sea is calm, and that is not a 
common occurrence. With any wind and waves it is quite impossible of 
approach, as the long jagged points and steep-sided chasms become a line of 
roaring foam. The black spot on the coast chart, called the ‘Old Man,’ 
represents this desolate place. The island is really separated into four parts, 
the main portion being divided about in its center by a straight walled chasm, 
which runs from side to side and is some forty or fifty or more feet in depth, 
but visible only on near approach. Somewhere about at its center a rock has 
become wedged in the top, so that one may cross easily from one part to the 
other. The other two portions are perpendicular-sided rocks of some twenty or 
twenty-five feet in height, and stand well apart from the main portion of the 
island. The tops of these two rocks are covered with a thick growth of grass, 
with a few marine flowering plants, but with no bushes or trees. The main 
island is crowned with a growth of spruce, some partially living, but many dead, 
whose long weather-bleached arms pointing skyward make a most weird 
appearance. Underneath these trees is an almost impenetrable growth of 
raspberry bushes, which, in late July, attain a height of some six or seven feet. 
This island is the home of many sea-birds, although of but few species. Its 
unique distinction lies in the fact that each year there are reared in the dense 
tangles of its thickets supposedly from fifteen to twenty-five families of Eider 
Ducks. Outside of this island, to my knowledge, the Eider Ducks are rarely 
known to breed on the eastern coast of the United States. Some few pairs of 
Crows nest in the spruces, while, covering the available places all about its 
rocky border and along the edges of the grass, extending even into the shelter 
of the underbrush and bordering trees, hundreds of big Herring Gulls lay their 
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eggs and rear their young. With the exception of a family or two of Spotted 
Sandpipers, and perhaps a few Song Sparrows, this comprises the entire bird 
life of the island. The Audubon Societies employ a warden to look after the 
interests of the birds during the entire breeding season, and his estimate is 
that some two thousand or more breed there each year. 

In early June, in company with the warden and in his power-launch, I 
started from the Cross Island Life-saving Station at the entrance of Machias 
Bay, bound for the “Old Man.” A light southwest wind barely rippled the 
water. Outside of the long waves caused by the heavy tide the ocean was 
calm, and highly favorable to landing on the island. 

As we bowled along swiftly over the water sparkling in the sun, several of 
the big Gulls passed by us with their strong and heavy flight, the beak, head 
and tail entirely on a line with the body. This flight is a noticeable character- 
istic of the Gull family. We anchored the launch off shore and, taking the 
tender, made a landing among the rocks at the foot of the cliffs. As soon as we 
landed, crowds of Gulls went into the air with shrill cries and were continu- 
ously circling about us during the entire period that we were on the island. It 
was a most beautiful sight to watch them in the air, now showing the pure white 
breast, glistening as the sun shone full upon them, and at the other end of 
their wide circling becoming a jet-black object against the azure sky. Some 
would alight on the very top of the cliffs and trees for a few moments, and 
then spring into the air again to join the circling and excited throng. With 
almost no flapping or fluttering, but with the broad wings extended, they 
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sailed gracefully and majestically in great curves, apparently effortless, but 
continually uttering their shrill cries of kree kree. 

There was no beach on which to pull up the tender, simply a mass of rocks 
and sharp boulders on all sides, making it necessary to bodily lift the little 
boat up among them, and make it fast to a big boulder well out of reach of the 
tide. By a little right-angled channel on one side of the higher of the two 
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smaller points, ascent was made to its summit, where, among the long, tangled 
grasses, were as many nests as the small area could conveniently hold, and 
each containing eggs or young. The owners of the nests, particularly those 
that contained young, became much more fearless at this time, and came 
down to within much closer distance, but did not make any attempt to frighten 
us, as I have often had the smaller 
Mackerel Gulls, or Terns, do in their 
breeding colonies. It was a tough climb 
up an almost perpendicular face of rock 
to the main island, but I found ample 
reward by the hundreds of nests, both of 
eggs and young birds which were scattered 
everywhere, so much se that it was some- 
times difficult to walk without treading 
on them. Most of them contained either 
two or three eggs. Those which were 
among the grasses were composed of very 
little material outside of that which had 
died down from the season before, and 
which had been molded into a shallow HERRING GULL ON TREE 
hollow. Those which were on the rocks, 
and in crevices of the ledge had evidently required the bringing of much nest- 
ing material. One nest of three eggs contained nearly one-half bushel of dried 
grass, sedges, sticks and feathers. In some cases but one egg was in the nest. 

The young birds develop very quickly after being hatched, and whereas 
those but a day or two old would usually rest quietly in the nest with head 
drooped and bill pointed forward, resting on the ground, those a little older 
quickly took to their feet and scurried off into the grass and bushes. On being 
placed back in the nest to have their picture taken, the moment their feet 
again touched the ground they would scurry off. In many cases, indeed, the 
young had vacated their nest before our approach. Owing to their covering 
of down so closely conforming to that of the ground and rocks, it took sharp 
eyes to detect their whereabouts. The process of getting photographs of the 
older birds I found to be by no means so easy. The only method which was 
successful was to have my boatman land me on the island, where we erected a 
large umbrella-frame covered with green cloth, and in closest proximity to as 
many of the nests as we could find whose location was advantageous. Then, 
by his leaving me alone and retiring entirely from the island, the birds were 
evidently much puzzled as to whether their count of the number of persons 
landed and again re-embarked on the departing boat was the same. 

I had had the mistaken idea that the birds would immediately return to 
the vicinity of their nests, and especially to their young, a very short time 
after my boatman left me. I therefore put into my pocket a couple of biscuits, 
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to last me until dinner-time, and most cheerfully told him to return for me in 
an hour or two. The day was hot, although I did not realize it until I was 
comfortably settled under my umbrella, where for the first hour I enjoyed 
very much the odor of rockweed and the saltness of the sea, which were gently 
blown to me through the openings cut in the cloth sides for peep-holes. The 
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purring of the surf breaking on the ledges fifty feet below; the screams of the 
Gulls, greatly decreasing in number and volume:as their fright became more 
or less allayed; the distant view of the islands and lighthouses, and the sharp 
contour of the rock-ribbed coast stretching far to the eastward till almost 
lost in the vague distance—the projecting southern head of Grand Manan 
looking almost like a low-lying gray cloud; the slow passing of dark-sailed 
schooners against the far horizon—all were pleasant sights and sounds, until 
the presence of the summer sun directly overhead caused a most stifling heat, 
and a host of most athletic and well-developed mosquitos found me out and 
took away part of the pleasure. 

The second hour did not pass so quickly, but the munching of the two bis- 
cuits which made a rather slim dinner helped somewhat to while it away. I 
did not dare to slap at the mosquitos, as the Gulls by this time were beginning 
to circle quite near, even to alighting for short intervals on some of the big 
rocks within some thirty or forty feet of my umbrella, and any quick motion 
inside, or any noise, would have meant the spoiling of my efforts for that day 
at least. During my third hour the Gulls had become calmed down sufficiently 
so that at a distance of some twenty or thirty feet I shot (with the camera) 
several good specimens from rocks and trees. 

One Gull whose nest was not more than twelve or fourteen feet from my 
blind was particularly shy, and it took at least another hour before she could 
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get quietly settled down on her nest, as at each flutter of the cloth of my blind 
she would jump nervously, either flying a short distance or jumping to the top 
of a nearby rock. When I walked out of my blind, throwing up its sides, there 
was a flutter of wings, and every Gull jumped with the exception of the ner- 
vous one close to me, who was evidently so much surprised that she sat on the 
top of a rock not ten feet away and allowed me again to take a last snapshot. 

The main object of my search, however, was to find a nest of the Eider 
Duck which the warden told me that, in spite of my efforts, I would be unable 
to do, although being positive, from the number of Ducks on land and about 
the island during the breeding season, and from seeing the young Ducks in the 
coves after hatching, that they were breeding there. On hands and knees we 
carefully went through the nearly impenetrable tangle, determined this time 
to find a nest, and were at last successful in our efforts, discovering in a depres- 
sion in the moss, thickly overtopped by ferns and raspberry bushes, a nest 
lined with down from the breast of the bird, and containing one egg. I was 
greatly disappointed that more eggs had not been laid, but took a photograph 
of the one we found, determined later to revisit the place. Further search 
failed to find any more nests, although a flock of twelve of the Ducks, seven 
females and five males, were lying in close by the rocks, and even came out 
onto the ledges and preened their feathers in the sunshine. Carefully stalking 
them, we were able to get within twenty-five or thirty yards, and even on com- 
ing into sight they were not greatly alarmed, showing plainly the care and 
attention given to keep them from molestation. 

Some three weeks and one-half elapsed before I was again able to visit the 
the island, to find the same Duck’s nest, but with only the egg-shells of the 
hatched young. Later in the summer, all the young birds being hatched and 
able to fly, the island begins gradually to lose its interest to the bird-lover, 
until, with the coming of another spring, its inhabitants return again to their 
summer home from more southern climes. 


EIDER DUCKS 


Five Little Waxwings and How They Grew 


By GEORGE G. PHILLIPS, Greene, R. I. 


mark and linger in our memories while we live. 

The story I am about to tell is of just such an experience that came to 
me; and, though I can hardly hope to create for others the pleasure that was 
mine, I am sure that all true lovers of birds and babies who read this will 
“know and understand.” 

One day in the summer of 1912—it was July 15—while seated at dinner, 
I heard the cry of young birds. 

Stepping to my back door, I found on the doorstep two young and newly 
fledged Cedar Waxwings. 

Presently, guided by their cries, I found three more nearby. 

Now, if it is a notable event to have one baby left on your doorstep, what 
an embarrassment of riches was mine, who found five babies there at once! 

“Where did they come from?” was the first question asked. I never knew, 
for neither old bird or nest had we ever seen or could we find. Undoubtedly, 
they fluttered from a nest high up in the pine trees, a row of which stands near 
my house. 

Thinking and hoping that the old birds would come to feed them, I left 
them on the ground for an hour or two. But no parent bird ever came, and after 
a while the mute appeal of those five gaping bills and yellow throats became 
too much to bear, and I realized that something must be done, and done 
quickly. 

“What do baby Waxwings eat?” was the burning question. The books 
told of the parent bird feeding them by regurgitation. As that process did not 
happen to be one of my accomplishments, I took a chance on ripe raspberries, 
and was greatly relieved to find that they would eat them readily. I immedi- 
ately filled them full, and from that time it was my daily and almost hourly 
duty to feed those baby birds. 

The second day, I tried bread and milk. That went even better than the 
berries, and was adopted for their regular food; though I venture to say that 
never before did young Waxwings grow up on such a diet. 

One little fellow, smaller and weaker than the rest, handicapped from the 
first, gave up his life on the second day. The other four grew and waxed 
strong and beautiful; grew, oh, so rapidly! taking on from day to day the 
exquisite coloring which so beautifully marks the adult bird. 

How much did we feed them? some one may ask. There need be no mis- 
take on this point. I put the food in and pushed it down until they were full— 
until I could see it. A pretty habit of theirs was, when full, to pass the prof- 
fered morsel to a next neighbor, a bit of politeness characteristic of this gentle 
and interesting bird. 


pee the lives of all of us come, at times, experiences that make their 
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To keep my little pets from straying and becoming a prey to prowling 
cats, I made of chicken-wire a cage on the lawn, and rigged perches in it on 
which they would snuggle up to each other in the most affectionate way. 

At night I took them into the house, in a little wicker basket, for safe 
keeping, putting them out each morning. 

From the first, they showed a most remarkable absence of fear, and not the 
slightest aversion to being handled. 

After about two weeks of faithful feeding and care, I began to wish that my 
birds could help themselves, so that I might feel justified in giving them 
their freedom. 

But it is a trait of young birds not to feed themselves as long as somebody 
else will do it for them, so that it was not until July 31, sixteen days from the 
day they came, that I brought myself to the point of letting them go. 

After breakfast that morning, I took their basket up into the berry patch, 
where they could find plenty of food, and not without considerable reluc- 
tance, gave them up to Nature’s keeping. They showed no special delight at 
being free. They flew about the berry bushes and up into the pine trees, 
occasionally returning to perch upon my arm or shoulder, and I soon found 
that it is not so easy to turn off foster children. If I was ready to let them go, 
they were by no means ready to give me up. 

About this time I was doing some rustic work a short distance from the 
house and for days the little creatures were my almost constant companions, 
flying about in the maples over my head and coming down every little while 
to get their bread and milk, a saucer of which I kept on the ground by me. 

Wherever I was about the place they were liable to appear. Each morn- 
ing as I stepped on the porch their cry greeted me, and instantly four little 
monoplanes would be coming full speed toward me. I always threw up my arm 
for a perch, and they would suffer me to carry them thus about the grounds 
and to the house. 

Their familiar, enticing ways were completely captivating, for if it was 
beautiful to have them so tame in captivity, it was perfectly charming to 
have them show such trust and confidence when at liberty, and I was their 
willing slave while the little drama lasted. 

Two of the birds I was always able to identify—one, the only one of the 
brood that had the sealing-wax tips on his wing feathers, and another who 
had a white spot on his shoulder, where he had lost a feather. This last was 
tamer than all the rest. After his breakfast of bread and milk, he would perch 
on my finger by the half hour. He seemed to like the warmth at his feet, and 
I would carry him thus perched into the house and up-stairs, to show to my wife, 
who perchance had not yet risen. Then we would sit in the kitchen rocker for 
a time. When I held him up in front of my face, he would peer into my 
eyes, throw up his crest, and twist his head from side to side, evidently 
studying me quite as much as I was studying him. 
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Then he would pull at the hairs of my mustache, perhaps thinking it 
might make good nest material. 

For two weeks this pretty intercourse lasted. Gradually their visits grew 
less frequent. Finally, one morning at breakfast, I heard the well-known cry 
and, hurrying out onto the veranda, I found two of the birds taking their 
breakfast of bread and milk—the red-tipped one and my tame one. 

I noticed at once something unusual in their behavior. There was some- 
thing strangely hurried and urgent in their manner, as if important business 
was to be attended to. 

Hurriedly they swallowed their bread and milk, just for a moment my 
favorite perched on my finger, then with a whirr they were off and I never 
saw them again, to know them. For many days I heard their cry—a singularly 
elusive note, amongst the cedars by the brook, and sometimes saw large flocks 
of Waxwings, which my birds had doubtless joined. Dear little Comrades! I 
shall never see or hear a Waxwing without tender thoughts of the little 
creatures who gave me a month of such genuine pleasure. 


The Woodcock and Its Nest 


By FRANCIS M. ROOT, Oberlin, Ohio 


HE haphazard tramper and amateur bird student are not likely to find 

this bird. But, if about March 20, or later, we go to the swampiest, 

brushiest piece of woods we can find, and poke around in the thickest, 

wettest part of it, we may start up a long-billed, big-eyed bird, who wavers up 

above the underbrush just long enough for us to see his softly mottled brown 
back, and then slides down into the covert again. This is friend Woodcock. 

Although we may know where to find a Woodcock, his nest is a different 
matter. The finding of a Woodcock’s nest is a happy accident, not a matter of 
searching. Two points are worth remembering, however: The nest, like the 
bird himself, will be in swampy woods, and usually near a stream or pool of 
clear water. 

Last spring, on April 10, a friend took me to a nest he had stumbled upon a 
few days before. For a time we could not see the nest, but finally the roundness 
of the eggs betrayed it. After admiring it for several minutes, we took a step 
forward and flushed the female bird, who had been crouching on the dead 
leaves within a foot of the nest, in plain sight, yet invisible until she moved. 

The nest was in a tiny glade, the floor of which was covered with dead leaves 
and weed-stems. The nest was simply a hollow, lined with dead leaves and 
surrounded by a slightly elevated rim of the same material. If the eggs had not 
been there, it could hardly have been told from any other hollow of the forest 
floor. In this primitive cradle lay four big, blunt eggs. Their ground-color 
was an inconspicuous drab, with small blotches of darker brown and lilac. 
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When I next returned, approaching quietly, I found the bird on the nest. 
Setting up my camera, ready for a long time-exposure, I crept nearer; step by 
step, until I was within a yard of the nest. I took one picture as she faced me, 
as still as the sodden leaves on the ground. Then, backing out and approach- 
ing from another direction, I secured a nice side view. A few weed stems were 
in the way, from this position, and I tried to remove them. One, which almost 
touched her at one end, was safely pulled away, but as my hand grasped 
another, within two inches of the bird, her nerves gave way. She sprang into 
the air, and went off, fluttering down to the ground only a few yards away. 
When I returned, after twenty minutes, she was on again, as steady as ever. 


“STILL AS THE ... LEAVES ON THE GROUND” 


Young Woodcocks leave the nest very soon after they are hatched, and I 
was not able to see the young from this particular nest, who emerged from their 
shells about May 1. Several years ago, however, I came upon a Woodcock’s 
nest, just after the emergence of the young. And of all the cunning little balls 
of fluff you ever saw! Their long, stout bills made them look top-heavy, and 
their yellow-brown down was mottled with darker brown above in the 
daintiest way imaginable. When I looked away for a moment at the flutter- 
ing, frightened mother, I had hard work to make them out again, as they 
crouched low in the nest hollow. 

So, here’s to friend Woodcock! May he nest with us in ever-increasing 
numbers, and may only his friends succeed in finding his home! 


The Carolina Wren in Beverly, Mass. 


By VIOLA E. CRITTENDEN, Beverly, Mass. 


OR an entire week I have been the proprietor of a Carolina Wren. I 

3 discovered him by means of his striking song, early in the morning of 

March 9g, and have seldom had a richer reward for early rising. Today, 

March 16, he is still haunting the brush-piles along the little brook which is 

directly in the rear of a rather busy street. It is not a romantic spot. A good 

part of it is occupied by a dump; children and dogs are numerous, likewise 
men splitting kindlings in back yards, and women beating rugs. 

The crowing of roosters and the quacking of ducks is much in evidence, but 
through all these sounds the Wren’s clear tones penetrate, and can be heard at 
a long distance by a trained ear. 

During my morning calls, he is not at all shy. He gives his undivided 
attention to his vocal practice, singing each phrase many times, as though he 
were afraid of forgetting it. His method of practice is most fortunate for the 
observer who wishes to “drive it in.” Tick'le you! tickle youl he calls lustily 
from a little sapling. On being disturbed, he flies to the brush-pile, and per- 
haps doubles his song thus: Tick’'le you, tick'le you, tick! His vigor reminds me 
of the White-eyed Vireo, and his position and coloring are a little like the 
Thrasher’s. He will sit “head on” and sing, watching me calmly until I come 
close enough to see the pretty curve of his slender bill. Then, when I grow 
unbearably obtrusive, his tail, which has drooped as he sang, suddenly takes 
Wren-like pertness, and he drops to the ground behind the brush-pile. 

Soon his voice calls clearly, “Ju’dy! Ju'dy! Ju'dy!” and then, perhaps, he 
varies a phrase with some rich little grace-notes or a tremolo. His flights are 
usually short, and he sings a different phrase on settling in a new position. 
Only once have I seen him sulky or shy. That was late in the afternoon of a 
cold day. I wonder if loneliness has not made him bold, for I have been within 
seven or eight feet of him. 

March 30. This morning I visited my little friend at 6:30, and 
found him mad with song and showing the most intense excitement. 
From the brush-heap above which he sang issued a petulant scold- 
ing chatter, suspiciously feminine, and to my delight Jennie Wren popped 
into the open. Both birds were apparently unaware of the presence of an 
intruder, and several times flew to within five feet of where I was standing. 
Jenny was certainly in a most unenviable mood. She would sit on a twig, 
open her little bill to the widest possible extent, and scold poor ‘Jimmy’ in a 
manner most unbecoming to one of the gentle sex. Then she would drop to 
the ground with seeming nonchalance and fall to feeding. 

As for Jimmy, he was far too jubilant to dream of food. Not for a second 
did he allow her out of his sight. With drooping tail and lifted bill, like a 
miniature Thrasher, he performed his repertoire again and again. He sang 
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from the ground, from the brush-heap, from the trees, and once or twice he 
worked his way up an alder twig, singing as he climbed. 

It is three weeks today since I discovered the little fellow, and I have 
observed him intimately. The question is, where, at this late day, did he get 


the little lady. 

Had he had her secreted in the vicinity even while I was pitying his lone- 
liness; and was it righteous indignation at incarceration which I witnessed 
this morning? Or was he so up to date that he brought her here by mental 
suggestion or concentration, only to find himself soundly berated when she 
was disillusioned by the chilly air of the New England coast? 

For the sake of the pleasure his song has given me, I wish him success, and 
I can but believe that his beauty and talent will win out in his wooing. I shall 
watch with the greatest interest any domestic developments. 

July 15. I am very glad to add that the Wrens have prospered and have 
raised two broods. Fortunately they have been unable to secrete their lively 
offspring as effectually as their nest, so I have enjoyed the whole family 
together. Had they been in any way defrauded of their right to “life, liberty 
and. the pursuit of happiness,” one bird-lover at least would have felt deep 
personal loss. 


Tragedies of Sandpipers’ Nests 


By PAUL E. GRAY, Haverhill, Mass. 
With photograph by Carl H. Morrill 


HE ill luck that befell the two nests of Spotted Sandpipers which I 
T found and watched last summer is, I hope, the exception and not the 
rule among these graceful shore-birds. A small duck-pond, made by 
damming up a marshy creek, seems to be a favorite haunt of the Sandpipers. 
The Spotted nested near it, and the Solitary and either the Least or the Semi- 
palmated (I am not certain which it was) paid migratory visits there. It was 
while sorting out these different species that I discovered the nest of the 
Spotted. 

Several times early in May two Spotted Sandpipers were seen about the 
pond. On May ts I flushed one once or twice in the ploughed ground that 
borders the pond, and I was suspicious, from the way the bird darted along the 
ground before taking flight, that a nest might be in the vicinity. A hasty search 
failed to reveal it, though I must have stepped very near. So I took care to 
watch the bird the next time it left the pool, and noted exactly where it dis- 
appeared behind the clods of dirt. I followed, and found the nest in a slight 
depression in the ploughed ground under the end of a rough, gnarled piece of 
wood. It was made of coarse roots, grasses, and straws. There were four eggs 
in it, spotted more heavily on the larger ends, and placed with the smaller 
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ends toward the center. It was about one hundred and thirty feet from the 
water, and the bird left when I came within sixty feet. She ran quietly along 
in the ruts for some distance, then flew to the pool. I sat on a rock fifty feet 
from the nest, and in five or ten minutes she returned and went on again. 
Two days later I paid another visit and found the bird on. She came off, as 
before, when we were within a few feet, skulked through the furrows, and flew. 
Two days later one egg was missing, and my companion took a photograph of 
the nest with the remaining three eggs. On May 25 I found that the field had 
been ploughed again or harrowed, the nest was almost obliterated, and there 


NEST AND EGGS OF 
SANDPIPER 


SPOTTED 


was no sign of eggs. 

The second nest was three- 
quarters of a mile away, and 
seemed more dangerously placed 
than the first. I discovered it 
June 14, while riding by in a car- 
riage. A Sandpiper flew up from 
the grass twelve feet from the road 
and about one hundred feet from 
a pond. I alighted and found the 
nest, with four eggs, just where 
the bird flew up. It was placed in 
the grass and clover, and was 
made of rather finer material than 
the other nest. As in the first one, 
the eggs were placed with the 
smaller ends pointing inward. 
When I went to it the next day, 
I approached within ten feet be- 
fore the bird flew, stopping a 
moment in the road nearby. On 
June 23 my friend photographed 
the nest. A week later, when we 
expected to find a happy family, 
there were only three cold eggs 
and a broken shell filled with 
ants. The fie'd had been mowed 
and the protecting grass and clover 
cut away. 

It would seem that proximity 


to civilization does not help the Sandpiper in raising its young. The sea- 
beaches and wilder inland ponds would probably provide safer nesting- 


sites. 


bers: 


are published herewith. 


Massachusetts during the year. 


The Massachusetts Audubon Society’s Bird-Lists 
\OLLOWING the established custom, various members of the Massa- 


chusetts Audubon Society have recorded the birds observed by them in 
Eight lists of species noted in 1912 
have been received by the Secretary of the Society, made by the following mem- 
Harold L. Barrett, Jamaica Plain, 244 species; Anna K. Barry, Dor- 
chester, 173 species; F. A. Scott, Belmont, 170 species; Rev. Robert F. Cheney, 
Southboro, 134 species; Harold W. Copeland, Bridgewater, 86 species; Horace 
McFarlin, Bridgewater, 80 species; Edwin H. Merrill, Winchendon, 33 species; 
Florence V. V. Storer, Winchendon, 20 species. The two lists first mentioned 


List of Birds observed by 
Harold L. Barrett, in Mass., 
from January 1, wee, to 


December 31, 1912. 


Name of Species 


Holbeell’s Grebe........ 
Horned Grebe...... pl 
Pied-billed Grebe....... 
Pe 
Red-throated Loon... 

Black Guillemot........ re 
Briinnich’s Murre.......... 
Razor-billed Auk........... 
Pomarine Jaeger.... 
Parasitic Jaeger............ 
0 eee 
Great Black-backed Gull. 
Herring Gull. . 
Ring-billed Gull...... 
Laughing Gull....... 
Bonaparte’s Gull........... 
Common Tern..... 
Arctic Tern....... ‘ 
SIO WII ahs. 5 5 6000-0 so acniara 
Wilson’s Petrel........ 
Gannet 
Double-crested Cormorant... 
American Merganser........ 
Red-breasted Merganser... . 
Hooded Merganser......... 
RS cake, o's, a ois dohand ee 


Red-legged Black Duck..... 
Green-winged Teal......... 
Blue-winged Teal........... 
tA SON Ss 


DE gs 2 0. 0 0, 6s 59 FS 
ere ia 
Lesser Scaup Duck......... 


Locality 


Newent. ....... 
Jamaica Plain.. 
Duxbury....... 
Marshfield...... 


Ipswich. . 

Plum Island. . 
ere 
Duxbury....... 
Marshfield..... . 


Duxbury....... 
Plum Island... . 
Marshfield..... . 
Marshfield. .... . 
Ree 
Nahant........ 


eee 
Jamaica Plain.. 

Duxbury....... 
Jamaica Plain.. 

Jamaica Plain... 
Duxbury....... 
Jamaica Plain... 
Cambridge..... 
Ipswich........ 
Jamaica Plain... 
Randolph...... 
Jamaica Plain... 
Duxbury....... 
Jamaica Plain... 
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List of Birds observed by Anna 


Kingman 


Barry, in 


Mass., 


from January 1, 1912, to 
December 31, 1912. 


Locality Date 
Mass. Bay......| Feb. 17 
Mass. Bay...... Feb. 17 
Wayland....... Sept. 28 
Mass. Bay...... Feb. 17 
Plum Island.... Nov. 2 
Mass. Bay.. Feb. 17 
Mass. Bay. Feb. 17 
Mass. Bay.. Pee Feb. 17 
Nahant......... Nov. 27 
Mass. Bay...... Feb. 17 
Boston Harbor . Feb. 10 
Ipswich......... May 18 
Duxbury......., May 30 
Plum Island.... Nov. 2 
Ipswich........ July 31 
Ipswich........ Aug. 17 
Mass. Bay...... July 15 
Plum Island.... Nov. 23 
Brookline....... Feb. 15 
Mass. Bay...... Feb. 17 
Gloucester Boat Feb. 17. 
Ipswich........| Aug. 7. 
ee Oct. 5 
Jamaica Pond.... Nov. 18 
Jamaica Pond.... Nov. 30 
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List of Birds observed by 
Harold L. Barrett, ia Mass., 
from January 1B 1912, to 
December 31, 1912. 


List of Birds observed by Anna 
Kingman Barry, in Mass., 
from January 1, 1912, to 
December 31, 1912. 


Name of Species Locality | Date Locality Date 
American Golden-eye.......| Duxbury...... ; Jan. 1 Brookline.......| Feb. 17 
Bufflehead........... | Nahant........| Jan. 3 Nahant........ Mar. 6 
Old-squaw. So; | Jan. 1 Marblehead N Mar. 1 
American Eider........... Nahant........| cadet bds teal aaedaues 
Ampartcam Secter..... 2.2...) MOMOME. occ 20 | Jan. 18 || Marblehead Mar. 1 
White-winged Scoter....... MI a ss: snct cn Jan. 31 Mass. Bay...... Feb. 17 
tO Se Nahant........ Mar. 14]| Nahant........ Mar. 6 
Ruddy Duck......... NS A eae ree, eee 
Canada Goose........ Jamaica Plain...| Apr. 5 Norman’s Woe..| Dec. 10 
Brant.. ; Marblehead.....; Nov. 19]| Ipswich........ Apr. 20 
American Bittern. . Ipswich........ | May 30 || Ipswich........ | Apr. 20 
Least Bittern. . Braintree...... | PEE MT ciicte csc hace cdl eecsqets 
Great Blue Heron... Marshfield..... . | July 29 || Ipswich........ | May 18 
Green Heron.. Jamaica Plain...| May 12|| Cambridge..... July 17 
Black-crowned Night B Heron..| Marshfield... . July 30 || Ipswich........ May 18 
— Rail... Cambridge... .. ef 2 Bee verre Bey 

Se hy ee eee RS ck OR oe occ nnccce wuciah Coepeees 
Florid& Gallinule..... Cambridge. .... ee GARR Ee Bye rer 
American Coot.. Jamaica Plain...| Oct. 16 Stoneham...... Oct. 7 
American Woodcock. . wae” ee eres eer rere ee 
Wilson’s eee Bere cipher o eae Jamaica Plain.. | Mar. 18] Lincoln........| Sept. 21 
DDR viaveica cave + oo 5 4 fs balers Aug. 25 || Ipswich........ July 31 
0” St a ie eee apie Ipswich -| Aug. 25 fo. --. cece e eee en| ceeeeees 
Purple Sandpiper. . ee A RESPEC ee 
Pectoral Sandpiper. . Caan Ipswich........ Aug. 25]| Ipswich........ May 18 
White-rumped Sandpiper.. .. | Marshfield...... July 29 || Ipswich........ | July 24 
Least Sandpiper. . ; Marshfield..... . July 30 || Ipswich........ | May 18 
Red-backed Sandpiper. . ..| Ipswich. MSc Si cbes <cce sesh Saeeceue 
Semipalmated Sandpiper. ea RR ee May 30]] Ipswich........ May 18 
Sanderling. . .....' Marshfield...... July 29 || Ipswich........ May 18 
Greater Yellow- legs. Ispwich........ Aug. 25]| Ipswich.......: | May 18 
Yellow-legs..... EEF LR? May 30]] Ipswich........ July 24 
a aon Sandpiper. Ie BME Cambridge..... July 18 || Cambridge..... May 21 
Willet. 2  eetre | Aug. 25]} Ipswich........ Aug. 17 
Bartramian Sandpiper. See ae Aug. 25|| Ipswich........ July 31 
Spotted Sandpiper. . ..| Jamaica Plain...| Apr. 25 |} Dover.......... May 11 
Hudsonian Curlew......... Duxbury....... BEA RE ime wos p> ae 
Black-bellied Plover........| Ipswich May 30/]] Ipswich........ May 18 
Am. Golden Plover.........| Ipswich TE So 0 a8 tal 5:5 oo 6-56 cA ek 
Killdeer..... EOOUEOR. <6. cae Aug. 25 || Ipswich........ July 24 
Semipalmated Plover. Ipswich........| May 30 || Ipswich........ May 18 
Piping Plover. Duxbury July 30 |} Duxbury May 30 
Ruddy Turnstone. . Duxbury ..-| July 30 #/ Nahant........ Aug. 12 
Bob-white......... Jamaica Plain...; Jan. 28 || New Bedford...| Jan. 20 
Ruffed Grouse... Jamaica Plain...| Jan. 28 |} Canton.........| Apr. 11 
Mourning Dove. Newton........| Apr. 27 || Lexington...... Apr. 6 
Marsh Hawk. sales 6 5 ONE 5.004 July 39.9 Dover......... May 11! 
Sharp-shinned Hawk....... pe PA ee eres ere 
Cooper’s Hawk........ - Jamaica Plain...) May 1 Ipswich. . ee meals Apr. 20 
Red-tailed Hawk. bE ae merry 
Red-shouldered Hawk. .| Jamaica Plain...| Mar. 16]) Milton.........| Mar. 22 
Broad-winged Hawk....... Jamaica Plain...| Sept. 22] Berlin ..| June 15 
Am. Rough-legged Hawk....| Jamaica Plain...; Dec.t ]} ............... bwevecsss 
Ee ere Cohasset....... OS Bere tg. 5: Sowa ach 
Deck Hawk... 50k 625.3: 3 Plum Island....| Oct. 12 
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List of Birds observed by 
Harold L. Barrett, in Mass., 
from January 1, 1912, to 

| December 31, 1912. 


List of Birds observed by Anna 
Kingman Barry, in Mass., 
from January 1, 1912, to 
December 31, 1912. 


Name of Species Locality Date 
eee Jamaica Plain...| Apr. 16 
Am. Sparrow Hawk........ Jamaica Plain...| Jan. 4 
American Osprey........... Marblehead.....| June 27 
Am. Long-eared Owl........ Jamaica Plain...} Nov. 15 
Short-eared Owl............ Marblehead.....| Nov. 19 
SEINE. Sop sec civaedoess Boston.........| Dec. 19 
Perr ere Jamaica Plain...| June 15 
Yellow-billed Cuckoo....... Jamaica Plain...| May 19 
Black-billed Cuckoo........| Jamaica Plain...| May 22 
Belted Kingfisher........... Jamaica Plain...| Mar. 31 
Hairy Woodpecker....... a. ee Jan. 1 
Downy Woodpecker........ Jamaica Plain...| Jan. 2 
Yellow-bellied Sapsucker....| Boston......... Oct. 14 
Red-headed Woodpecker... . Arlington.......| June 21 
Northern Flicker...........| Marshfield......| Jan. 1 
oe gaggle wecleessccees) MGQRERMeld......| July 20 
Nighthawk... eye ee | Boston.........| June 9 
Chimney Swift... | Jamaica Plain...| Apr. 29 
Ruby-th’ted Hummingbird. . | Jamaica Plain,..| Aug. 21 
dod din. potecord hs 0598 Jamaica Plain...| May 15 
Crested Flycatcher.........| Jamaica Plain...) May 12 
BS a acck a dee aw x deeee Jamaica Plain...| Mar. 28 
, ts, ae ee Jamaica Plain...| May 19 
Yellow-bellied Flycatcher....| Jamaica Plain...| May 19 
Alder Flycatcher........... | Jamaica Plain...| May 22 
Least Flycatcher........... Boston.........| May 21 
NS SP Perr re Duxbury.......| Jan. 1 
Prairie Horned Lark........} Ipswich........| Sept. 15 
rer er ewe Jamaica Plain.. | Jan. 2 
American Crow............ | Marshfield......| Jan. 1 
IES 3 ox etic sd ccccs aga | Jamaica Plain...) May 19 
| On errr ee | Cambridge..... Mar. 18 
Red-winged Blackbird...... | Cambridge... .. Mar. 18 
Meadowlark. . ....| Marshfield......| Jan. 1 
Orchard Oriole. . .......| Brookline.......| May 22 
Baltimore Oriole........... Jamaica Plain...) May 12 
Rusty Blackbird....... ..| Jamaica Plain...| Apr. 16 
Bronzed Grackle. . ....| Jamaica Plain...| Mar. 16 
Canadian Pine Grosbeak... .. | Jamaica Plain...) Dec. 30 
PUREE TOs 6550 5.0008 .| Duxbury.......| Jan. 1 
American Crossbill....... | Jamaica Plain...| Feb. 19 
White-winged Crossbill......; Jamaica Plain...| Nov. 17 
Sr ree | Jamaica Plain...| Jan. 7 
American Goldfinch........ | Duxbury.......| Jan. 1 
SOE ME seeks ds cateeneg | Jamaica Plain...| Jan. 28 
DRS aeco2i5.5 8 5 icis alc aid Duxbury....... Jan. 1 
Lapland Longspur. . <> « ) CNRS... f Gets gz 
Vesper Sparrow...,........ | Jamaica Plain...| Apr. 7 
Ipswich Sparrow........... | Duxbury....... Jan. 1 
Savanna Sparrow........... Randolph...... Apr. 7 
Grasshopper Sparrow.......| Concord........| May 26 
Henslow’s Sparrow......... Norwood.......| June 19 
Sharp-tailed Sparrow....... Marshfield......| July 30 
White-crowned Sparrow.....! Boston.. ...| May 21 


White-throated Sparrow.....| Jamaica Plain.. Jan. 2 


Locality Date 
New Bedford... .| Jan. 22 
ng Pee May 11 
Ipswich........| Apr. 20 
Holbrook... .. May 25 
Braintree....... May 25 
Ipswich........ Apr. 20 
Wayland....... Mar.:9 
Marblehead.....| Mar. 1 
Needham.......| Oct. 5 
Arlington.......| June 26 
New Bedford...| Jan. 20 
Lynfield........ May 15 
Natick.........] May 4 
Sudbury........]| May 19 
Concord........| May 8 
Waverley.......] Mar. 27 
Lynnfield.......} May 17 
Natick... May 4_ 
Ipswich... ..... Feb. 22 
Ipswich........ May 18 
Dorchester. .... Jan. 12 
Dorchester. .... Jan. 15 
eee May 11 
Waltham.......| Mar. 23 
Cambridge..... Mar. 12 
Dorchester May 11 
Waltham..... Mar. 23 
Dorchester.....| Apr. 6 
New Bedford ...| Jan. 20 
Ipswich........| Apr. 20 
Waltham.......| Mar. 23 
New Bedford...} Jan. 20 
Nahant........| Mar. 6 
Lexington......| Apr. 6 
Plum Island... .| Oct. 12 
Ipswich........| Apr. 20 
Lincoln........ Sept. 21 
Arboretum.....| Mar. 20 
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Name of Species 


cs Se 


Chipping Sparrow.... 


Field Sparrow.......... co 
Slate-colored Junco..... ae 


Song Sparrow..... P 
Lincoln’s Sparrow.... . 
Swamp Sparrow....... 
Fox Sparrow 
Towhee. 


Rose-breasted Grosbeak... . 


Indigo Bunting 
Scarlet Tanager.... 
Purple Martin... 

Cliff Swallow 
Barn Swallow...... 
Tree Swallow... 

Bank Swallow 

Cedar Waxwing....... 


Northern Shrike............ 


Red-eyed Vireo. 

Warbling Vireo ; 
Yellow-throated Vireo. . 
Blue-headed Vireo...... . 
White-eyed Vireo........ 
Black and White Warbler. . 
Golden-winged Warbler... 
Nashville Warbler...... 
Tennessee Warbler. 
Northern Parula Warbler.. 
Yellow Warbler... 


Black-throated Blue Ww arbler 


Myrtle Warbler...... 
Magnolia W arbler..... 
Chestnut-sided Warbler. . 
Bay-breasted Warbler..... 
Black-poll Warbler. . 
Blackburnian Warbler 


Black-thr’t’d Gr’n W arbler.. 


Pine Warbler. . 
Palm Warbler.......... 


Yellow Palm Warbler...... 


Prairie Warbler. . 
Ovenbird.. 
Water- Thrush. 


Connecticut Warbler..... ve 
Northern Yellow-throat... . 


Yellow-breasted Chat. 
Wilson’s Warbler...... 


Canadian Warbler.......... 


American Redstart. . 
American Pipit........ 
Catbird. . er 
Brown T hrasher. . 
House Wren.... 
Winter Wren.. 


List of Birds observed by 
Harold L. Barrett, in Mass., 
from January 1, 1912, to 
December 31, 1912. 


List of Birds observed by Anna 
Kingman Barry, in Mass., 
from January 1, 1912, to 
December 31, 1912. 


Locality Date Locality Date 
—| ATR SS EES 
Duxbury....... Jan. 1 New Bedford Jan. 17 
Jamaica Plain.. | Apr. 11 ere Apr. 27 
Jamaica Plain...| Apr. 7 Ipswich | Apr. 20 
Duxbury....... Jan. 1 Milton. . Mar. 22 
Duxbury. ..| Jan. 1 New Bedford. . Jan. 20 
Jamaica Plain... May 15 || Plum Island....| Oct. 12 
Jamaica Plain...; May 22} Ipswich........ | May 18 
Jamaica Plain...| Jan. 28 |} Waverley | Mar. 27 
Jamaica Plain... Apr. 29 |} Concord........ May 8 
Newton......... May 7 ON May 
Jamaica Plain... May 19} Sudbury....... May 19 
Jamaica Plain... May 19 _—— May 17 
Is sia s 6% 61- RC UNEE a dntes eSSso-05.4) Queieaae 
Jamaica Plain.. Apr. 28 Ipswich. Loc nist ated May 18 
Jamaica Plain.... Apr. 25 }} Medfield....... Apr. 27 
Randolph. . Apr. 7 Ipswich ooo) aes 
aa May 30} Ipswich........ May 18 
Duxbury....... Jan. 1 Brookline.......; May 9 
Jamaica Plain... Jan. 7 Brookline.......| Feb. 19 
Jamaica Plain.. May 15}} Lynnfield.......| May 17 
Jamaica Plain... May 19] Sudbury........| May 19 
Jamaica Plain.. May 12) Lynnfield.......) May 17 
Jamaica Plain... May 2 Concord........| May 8 
Braintree....... Junert |} Braintree....... May 25 
Jamaica Plain... Apr. 28 |} Sherburn.......) Apr. 27 
Jamaica Plain... May 12} Lynnfield.......| May 16 
Jamaica Plain... May 12) Concord........| May 8 
Boston..... PONE és antec dgss.06K0d cauews 4 
Jamaica Plain... May 4 Concord........| May 8 
Jamaica Plain... May 12) Concord........| May 8 
pe SS rere morn 
Duxbury....... Jan. 1 Marblehead.....) Mar. 11 
Jamaica Plain... May 15} Ipswich........ May 18 
Jamaica Plain... May 19] Concord ...| May 8 
DAMA DEOUEs:.:|) ME TINE << oie weed canes's vsti asacses 
Jamaica Plain... May 15] Cambridge..... May 21 
pS eee rr erry Srorrry er 
Jamaica Plain... May 2 Natick.........| May 4 
Jamaica Plain... May 4 Ponkapoag...... Apr. 24 
é) Pcs | IO OG Aken cscs eos ap hacbedete « 
Jamaica Plain... Apr. 7 Natick.........| May 4 
Newton........ May 14} Braintree....... May 25 
Jamaica Plain... May 12] Concord........| May 8 
Jamaica Plain... May 22] Sudbury........| May 19 
ee ee oe Ae err 
Jamaica Plain... May 15}} Lynnfield.......| May 17 
Braintree....... June 11 er Se ree 
Jamaica Plain... May 22 Cambridge. eet May 21 
Jamaica Plain... May 19]} Sudbury.. ...| May 19 
Jamaica Plain... May 19}| Dover..........| May 11 
Jamaica Plain... Oct. 6 Ipswich........| May 18 
Jamaica Plain... Jan. 14} Brookline.......| May 9 
Jamaica Plain.. Apr. 28 }} Dover..........| May 11 
Jamaica Plain... Juneg Berlin....... June 17 
ef rere weer errs 
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Name of Species 


List of Birds observed by 
Harold L. Barrett, in Mass., 
from January 1, 1912, to 
December 31, 1912. 


List of Birds observed by Anna 
Kingman Barry, in Mass., 
from January 1, 1912, to 
December 31, 1912. 


Locality Date Locality Date 

Short-billed Marsh Wren...} Norwood....... EOE TE. 5.654594 i 55/0 0e es camehegh 
Long-billed Marsh Wren. Cambridge..... May 29]} Cambridge.....| May 21 
Brown Creeper. . Jamaica Plain.... Apr. 11 | Plum Island....| Oct. 12 
White-breasted Nuthatch. Jamaica Plain... Jan. 4 Berlin..........| June 16 
Red-breasted Nuthatch... . .| Jamaica Plain... Mar. 8 LanOm....... Sept. 21 
Chickadee. . ; “| Duxbury....... Jan. 1 New Bedford...| Jan. 20 
Golden-crowned Kinglet. . Duxbury...... Jan. 1 Ipswich....... Apr. 20 
Ruby-crowned ee nada’ Jamaica Plain.... Apr. 17 |} Ipswich Apr. 20 
Wood Thrush... eel OT er eer eee 
Wilson’s Thrush. . ....., Jamaica Plain... Apr. 29 || Concord....... May 8 
Gray-cheeked Thrush...... . TO ONG, 3) NO MOE we octck.c ces cctec) cinweens 
Bicknell’s Thrush.......... ES bidis bo ME osniea beasasnal maceusit 
Olive-backed Thrush........| Boston.......... May 16] Pub. Garden May 14 
Hermit Thrush.............| Jamaica Plain.... Apr.11 || Dover......... Oct. 5 
American Robin............| Duxbury.......| Jan. 1 Cambridge.....| Mar. 12 
ES ae Ae Jamaica Plain... Mar. 18]) Waverley.......| Mar. 27 
SS cals 60h ad 60% aarom SR OY rere ere eee 
ere re Nabant....... Jan. 31 |} Nahant....... Mar. 2 
C0 eee Swampscott.... Dec. 17]| Ipswich Feb. 22 
5 ees Se Feb. 18 || Mass. Bay..... Feb. 17 
Kumlien’s Gull.............| Nahant....... Jan. 18 Mass. Bay..... Mar. 18 
Caspian Tern..............| Ipswich.. Aug. 25]| Duxbury.......; May 30 
te ee Plum Island. RNs EE sce us caie/éis4.0b0h emcee 
ON .| Ipswich....... Aug. 25]| Ipswich.. Aug. 17 
Greater Shearwater......... ae RES pee RS ern 4 Retires 
ER err a Jamaica Plain... Jan. 2 Brookline.......| Feb. 15 
Ring-necked Duck.......... Jamaica Plain... Nov. 24]) Ipswich... . July 24 
Barrow’s Golden-eye........ | Jan. 31 LE REAR ee parte aera 
Stilt Sandpiper. . 5 one 36) ECS oas's Aug. 25]) Ipswich........| Sept. 4 
Baird’s Sandpiper. . nA Re Pe ee BE PANE az-s Valea 445 KR aa 
Western Sandpiper......... ere MEE wena 9 <ncen CON Res ased 
Hudsonian Godwit......... og SS eR US eee rrrere errr ee 
Buff-breasted Sandpiper...... Plum Island...., Sept. 15]) Ipswich........, Sept. 4 
Ring-necked Pheasant...... Jamaica Plain.... Jan. 2 Ipswich....... Feb. 22 
Purple Grackle. . so ceo Le es ME BENE Sob caod's ssioscicad) Semon mets 
Greater Redpoll. . Brighton. . PR TE fa tdanceavk ns dst Debaiond 
Acadian Sharp-t’!’ d Sparrow Plum Island... Sept. 15] Plum Island Oct. 12 
Philadelphia Vireo.......... Jamaica Plain... OS rar ere 
Blue-winged Warbler. . . DOU Fe. st GE we ie. alee sch dee eeas 
Brewster’s Warbler......... Newton. ee! a rer: eee ee 
Orange-crowned Warbler.... Jamaica Plain... Dec.16 || .............. 
Cape May Warbler... ME Ln Se ers Rea atr ere 
Mockingbird. . 26) Mica. <9)3 pS ee res Urere ere 
Blue-gray Gnatcatcher...... pe ee ae een eee Mee ee 

Plum Island Oct. 12 


Nelson’s Sharp-t’l’d Sparrow 
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MAP SHOWING THE TWO ZONES INTO WHICH THE UNITED STATES IS DIVIDED FOR THE 


PROTECTION OF MIGRATORY BIRDS 


Proposed Regulations for the Protection of 
Migratory Birds* 


WasHIncTON, D. C., June 17, 1913. 

Pursuant to the provisions of the act of March 4, 1913, authorizing and 
directing the Department of Agriculture to adopt suitable regulations pre- 
scribing and fixing closed seasons for migratory birds (37 Stat., 847), regula- 
tions, copy of which is hereto annexed, have been prepared, are hereby made 
public, and are hereby proposed for adoption, after allowing a period of three 
months in which the same may be examined and considered. The regulations, 
as finally adopted, will become effective on or after October 1, 1913, when- 
ever approved by the President. 

Public hearings on the proposed regulations will be held by the Bureau of 
Biological Survey of this department whenever deemed necessary. Inquiries 
in reference thereto should be addressed to the Secretary of Agriculture. 

B. T. GALLoway, 
Acting Secretary of Agriculture. 


REGULATIONS FOR THE PROTECTION OF MIGRATORY 
BIRDS 


Pursuant to the provisions of the act of March 4, 1913, authorizing and 
directing the Department of Agriculture to adopt suitable regulations pre- 
scribing and fixing closed seasons for migratory birds (37 Stat., 847), having 
due regard to zones of temperature, breeding habits, and times and lines of 
migratory flight, the Department of Agriculture has adopted the: following 
regulations: 


Regulation 1. Definitions 


For the purposes of these regulations the following shall be considered 
migratory game birds: 

(a) Anatide or waterfowl, including brant, wild ducks, geese, and swans. 

(6) Gruide or cranes, including little brown, sandhill, and whooping cranes. 

(c) Rallide or rails, including coots, gallinules, and sora and other rails. 

(d) Limicole or shore birds, including avocets, curlew, dowitchers, god- 
wits, knots, oyster catchers, phalaropes, plover, sandpipers, snipe, stilts, surf 
birds, turnstones, willet, woodcock, and yellow legs. 

(e) Columbide or pigeons, including doves and wild pigeons. 

For the purposes of these regulations the following shall be considered 
migratory insectivorous birds: 

(f) Bobolinks, catbirds, chickadees, cuckoos, flycatchers, grosbeaks, hum- 


*In view of its far-reaching importance, we reprint herewith Circular No. 92 of the Bureau cf 
Biological Survey, United States Department of Agriculture, issued under the direction of Henry W. 
Henshaw, Chief of Bureau. June 23, 1913.—Eb. 
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mingbirds, kinglets, martins, meadowlarks, night hawks or bull bats, nut- 
hatches, orioles, robins, shrikes, swallows, swifts, tanagers, titmice, thrushes, 
vireos, warblers, waxwings, whippoorwills, woodpeckers, and wrens, and all 
other perching birds which feed entirely or chiefly on insects. 


Regulation 2. Closed Seasons at Night 


A daily closed season on all migratory game and insectivorous birds shall 
extend from sunset to sunrise. ot 


Regulation 3. Closed Season on Insectivorous Birds 


A closed season on migratory insectivorous birds shall continue to Decem- 
ber 31, 1913, and each year thereafter shall begin January 1 and continue to 
December 31, both dates inclusive, provided that nothing in this regulation 
shall be construed to prevent the issue of permits for collecting such birds for 
scientific purposes in accordance with the laws and regulations in force in the 
respective States and Territories and the District of Columbia; and provided 
further that the closed season on reedbirds or ricebirds in Delaware, Maryland, 
the District of Columbia, Virginia, and South Carolina shall begin Novem- 
ber 1 and end August 31 next following, both dates inclusive. 


Regulation 4. Five-year Closed Seasons on Certain Game Birds 


A closed season shall continue until September 1, 1918, on the following 
migratory game birds: Band-tailed pigeons, little brown, sandhill, and whoop- 
ing cranes, swans, curlew, and all shorebirds except the black-breasted and 
golden plover, Wilson or jack snipe, woodcock, and the greater and lesser 
yellowlegs. 

A closed season shall also continue until September 1, 1918, on wood ducks 
in Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Con- 
necticut, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, 
West Virginia, and Wisconsin; on rails in California and Vermont; and on 
woodcock in Illinois and Missouri. 


Regulation 5. Closed Season on Certain Navigable Rivers 


A closed season shall continue between January 1 and October 31, both 
dates inclusive, of each year, on all migratory birds passing over or at rest on 
any of the waters of the main streams of the following navigable rivers, to wit: 
The Mississippi River between New Orleans, La., and Minneapolis, Minn. ; 
the Ohio River between its mouth and Pittsburgh, Pa.; and the Missouri River 
between its mouth and Bismarck, N. D.; and on the killing or capture of 
any of such birds on or over the shores of any of said rivers, or at any point 
within the limits aforesaid, from any boat, raft, or other device, floating or 
otherwise, in or on any such waters. 
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Regulation 6. Zones 


The following zones for the protection of migratory game and insectiv- 
orous birds are hereby established: 

Zone No. 1, the breeding zone, comprising States lying wholly or in part 
north of latitude 40° and the Ohio River and including Maine, New Hamp- 
shire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New York, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, Minne- 
sota, Iowa, North Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming, 
Montana, Idaho, Oregon, and Washington—zs5 States. 

Zone No. 2, the wintering zone, comprising States lying wholly or in part 
south of latitude 40° and the Ohio River and including Delaware, Maryland, 
the District of Columbia, West Virginia, Virginia, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, Tennessee, Kentucky, 
Missouri, Arkansas, Louisiana, Texas, Oklahoma, Kansas, New Mexico, 
Arizona, California, Nevada, and Utah—z23 States and the District of Columbia. 


Regulation 7. Construction 


For the purposes of regulations 8 and 9, each period of time therein pre- 
scribed as a closed season shall be construed to include the first day and to 
exclude the last day thereof. 


Regulation 8. Closed Seasons in Zone No. 1 


Closed seasons in zone No. 1 shall be as follows: 
W aterfowl._—The closed season on waterfowl shall be between December 16 
and September 1 next following, except as follows: 


Exceptions: In Massachusetts the closed season shall be between January 
1 and September 15. 

In Minnesota and North Dakota the closed season shall be between December 
16 and September 7. 

In South Dakota the closed season shall be between December 16 and Sep- 
tember 10: 

In New York, other than on Long Island, and in Oregon the closed season shall 
be between December 16 and September 16. 

In New Hampshire, Long Island, New Jersey, and Washington the closed 
season shall be between January 16 and October tr. 


Rails.—The closed season on rails, coots, and gallinules shall be between 
December 1 and September 1 next following, except as follows: 


Exceptions: In Massachusetts and Rhode Island the closed season shall be 
between December 1 and August 1. 

In New York and on Long Island the closed season shall be between December 
1 and September 16; and 

On rails in California and Vermont-the closed season shall be until September 
I, 1918. 
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W oodcock.—The closed season on woodcock shall be between December 1 
and October 1 next following, except as follows: 


Exceptions: In Maine and Vermont the closed season shall be between Decem- 
ber 1 and September 15. 

In Massachusetts, Connecticut, and New Jersey the closed season shall be 
between December 1 and October tro. 

In Rhode Island, Pennsylvania, and on Long Island the closed season shall be 
between December 1 and October 15; and 

In Illinois and Missouri the closed season shall be until September 1, 1918. 


Shore birds —The closed season on black-breasted and golden plover, 
jacksnipe or Wilson snipe, and greater or lesser yellowlegs shall be between 
December 16 and September 1 next following, except as follows: 


Exceptions: In Maine, Massachusetts, and on Long Island the closed season 
shall be between December 16 and August 1. 

In Minnesota and North Dakota the closed season shall be between December 
16 and September 7. 

In South Dakota the closed season shall be between December 16 and Sep- 
tember ro. 

In New York, other than Long Island, and in Oregon the closed season shall be 
between December 16 and September 16; and 

In New Hampshire and Washington the closed season shall be between Decem- 
ber 16 and October tr. 


Regulation 9. Closed Seasons in Zone No. 2 


Closed seasons in zone No. 2 shall be as follows: 
W aterfowl.—The closed season on waterfowl shall be between January 16 
and October 1 next following, except as follows: 


Exceptions: In Kansas, Oklahoma, New Mexico, and Arizona the closed sea- 
son shall be between December 16 and September 1; and 

In Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina, and South Carolina the closed sea- 
son shall be between February 1 and November 1. 


Rails.—The closed season on rails, coots, and gallinules shall be between 
December 1 and September 1 next following, except as follows: 


Exceptions: In Tennessee and Louisiana the closed season shall be between 
December 1 and October 1; and 
In Arizona the closed season shall be between December 1 and October 15. 


W oodcock.—The closed season on woodcock shall be between January 1 
and November 1, except as follows: 


Exceptions: In Louisiana the closed season shall be between January 1 and 
November 15; and 
In Georgia the closed season shall be between January 1 and December 1. 
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Shore birds——The closed season on black-breasted and golden plover, 
jacksnipe or Wilson snipe, and greater and lesser yellowlegs shall be between 
December 16 and September 1,-next following, except as follows: 


Exceptions: In Alabama the closed season shall be between December 16 and 
November 1. 

In Louisiana and Tennessee the closed season shall be between December 16 
and October 1. 

In Arizona the closed season shall be between December 16 and October 15. 

In Utah, on snipe the closed season shall be between December 16 and October 
1, and on plover and yellowlegs shall be until September 1, 1918. 


Regulation 10. Hearings 


Persons recommending changes in the regulations or desiring to submit 
evidence in person or by attorney as to the necessity for such changes should 
make application to the Secretary of Agriculture. Whenever possible hearings 
will be arranged at central points, and due notice thereof given by publication 
or otherwise as may be deemed appropriate. Persons recommending changes 
should be prepared to show the necessity for such action and to submit evidence 
other than that based on reasons of personal convenience or a desire to kill 
game during a longer open season. 


ee Aas 
LONG-EARED OWL. 
Photographed at Camden, N. J., February 9, 1913, by Julian K. Potter 


The Migration of North American Sparrows 
TWENTY-THIRD PAPER 
Compiled by Prof. W. W. Cooke, Chiefly from Data in the Biological Survey 


With drawings by Louis Acassiz FUERTES 
(See Frontispiece) 


BLACK-THROATED SPARROW 


The individuals occupying the southeastern part of the range of the Black- 
throated Sparrow from central Texas to Northern Mexico,—typical Amphis- 
piza bilineata—remain so commonly in winter at the northern limit of the 
breeding range that no migration dates can be assigned to those individuals that 
move south in the winter. The birds from farther west in New Mexico, Ari- 
zona and California—separated as the subspecies A. b. deserticola, or the Desert 
Sparrow—are true migrants, wintering along the southern boundary of the 
United States. In their spring migration they have been noted as arriving at 
Silver, N. M., March 11, 1884; Carlisle, N. M., March 21, 1890; Bedrock, Colo., 
April 17, 1908; San Felipe Cafion, Cal., March 22, 1895; and Furnace Creek, 
Cal., March 22, 1890. 

BELL’S SPARROW 


The Bell’s Sparrow is a non-migratory species, inhabiting the lower parts 
of southwestern California and northwestern Lower California. 


SAGE SPARROW 


The Sage Sparrow has been separated into three forms: The California 
Sage Sparrow (Amphispiza nevadensis canescens), comprises the most western 
individuals occupying a small area in east-central California and western 
Nevada, where they are non-migratory; the Gray Sage Sparrow (A. n. cinerea), 
is limited to the west coast of central Lower California and is non-migratory ; 
the main bulk of the Sage Sparrows (typical mevadensis) breed from Washing- 
ton, Idaho and Wyoming to southern Colorado and winter from southern 
Utah to northern Mexico. The individuals of this form are strictly migratory 
and are among the early migrating Sparrows, their arrival having been noted 
at Rupert, Idaho, February 28, 1909; Camp Harney, Oregon, March 11, 1875; 
and near Boulder, Colo., March 18, 1904. 


LINCOLN’S SPARROW 


Lincoln’s Sparrow is divided into two races. The typical form breeds 
from Nova Scotia to Alaska and south to the mountains of Southern Cali- 
fornia and New Mexico. It winters from the southern United States to Gua- 
temala. The race known as Forbush’s Sparrow (Melospiza lincolni striata) is 
restricted in summer to the coast region of Alaska, and ‘migates as far south 
as southern Lower California. 
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LINCOLN’S SPARROW 
SPRING MIGRATION 


. Number v Earliest date of 
PLACE pod go ea iene cae yal 
Weaverville, N. C.. May 6, 1893 
W ashington, D. _ 3 May 6 May 3, 1885 
et ee May 8, 1894 
Fire Island om, | a SO eee May 9, 1882 
“YS See May 12, 1899 
Alfred, ae 2 | May17 May 16, 1908 
Eastern Massachusetts. 6 | Mayu May 7, 1896 
Monadnock, N. H........ May 13, 1902 
Durham, N. H....... May 13, 1899 
Westbrook, | ee May 12, 1900 
Point de Monts, ee se June 2, 1884 
St. Louis, Mo.. eabans 4 | April 25 April 21, 1909 
Central Illinois................ . 3 May 3 May 1, 1889 
Se pe Ko 2 May 9 May 8, 1895 
New Harmony, Ind.. sate septa ate April 17, 1902 
Re dist, ds oh 65.4 cn cinnekee sag 8 May 10 April 25, 1901 
Southwestern Ontario. . 5 May 13 May 6, 1901 
Ottawa, Ontario....... 4 May 16 May 12, 1905 
i Ree April 22, 1890 
Sioux City, Ia........ a 3 | Mayo April. 28, 1900 
Southern Wisconsin.......... 3 May 15 May 19, 1903 
Southern Minnesota........ 6 May 5 May 1, 1892 
Manhattan, Kan. .. 5 | April 24 April 9, 1892 
Onaga, Kan....... a 12 | April 24 April 6, 1902 
Southeastern Nebraska.......... 6 April 23 April 17, 1890 
Southern Arizona... . 3 March 11 March 5, 1881 
Fort Lyon, Colo....... April 2, 1886 
Salida, Colo...... April 19, 1908 
Cheyenne, Wyo.. April 23, 1888 
Tacoma, Wash.. RE RES April 14, 1908 
Okanagan Landing, iY petals 2 April 20 April 18, 1906 
Terry, Mont.. oy errr rere | May 10, 1897 
Great Falls, i Sede | May 15, 1892 
Columbia Falls, Ee ee eee | May 15, 1895 
Aweme, Manitoba... .... 0.6... 00600 3 May 14 | May 12, 1907 
Indian Head, Sask................... | May 13, 1907 
Edmonton, Alberta................. | May 13, 1903 
ae ere | May 16, 1904 
. Number, | Average date of Latest date of the 
PLACE ah a the last one seen | last one seen 
I IG Riis o's 6.0.0.5 00-000 609406 7 May 18 May 21, 1893 
EE enc is o's k Ne web ORAS May 23, 1892 
SIE ING MISS ais 6 5s'5-0-9 0 de Ceasers May 28, 1902 
ae Sar ‘ox 0 aides eed. da bine May 16, 1899 
SEE g'o-6. 0. lu.cre a0 5.4 waa biu 4 May 15 May 23, 1882 
So 053s) «sc oo ad hea econ 4 May 21 May 28, 1897 
Oberlin, O.. ; 5 May 19 May 23, 1904 
Detroit, Mich.. reas May 26, 1907 
a 7 May 16 May 18, 1909 
North Freedom, Wis................. May 28, 1904 


SIDS MON oncs.5< vole Ske 


May 5, 1878 
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SPRING MIGRATION, continued 


PLACE 


ON NN, i iciccawelee ns dadou 


Onaga, Kan. ..... 


San Diego, Cal.... 


Pasadena, Cal.. 


Number 
of years’ 


| record 


Average date of 
the last one seen 


FALL MIGRATION 


Latest date of the 
last one seen 


May 20, 1885 
May 21, 1892 
March 25, 1861 
May 3, 1896 


PLACE 


Chilliwack, B. C.. 
Los Angeles, Cal... . 
Nebraska City, Neb. 


Lanesboro, Minn..... 


National, Ia...... 
Chicago, Ill........ 
Point Pelee, Ontario. 


Southern Michigan... 


Lexington, Ky.... 
Scotch Lake, N. B... 
Intervale, N. H.... 


North Truro, Mass.. 2 


Portland, Conn...... 
Englewood, N. J.... 
Washington, D. C.... 


Number 
of years’ 
record 


Average date of 
fall arrival 


September 11 


September 16 
September 21 


September 30 


October 4 


Earliest date of 
fall arrival 


September 6, 1888 
September 18, 1897 
September 17, 1900 
September 10, 1889 
September 9, 1908 
September 11, 1898 
September 20, 1906 
September 28, 1879 
September 7, 1905 
August, 10, 1900 
September 7, 1899 
September 13, 1888 
September 21, 1892 
September 10, 1898 
September 30, 1894 


PLACE 


Southern British Columbia........... 


Yuma, Colo... . 
Aweme, Manitoba. . 
Lincoln, Neb. ..... 
Onaga, Kan. ...... 
Lanesboro, Minn... 
Central Iowa..... 


Southern Michigan... 


Chicago, Ill........ 
Lexington, Ky..... 
Belmont, Mass..... 
Buffalo, N. Y..... 
Princeton, N. J.... 
Parkville, N. Y.... 
Washington, D. C.... 


Number 
of years’ 
record 


Awatkun 


Average date of 
the last one seen 


October 12 


October 21 
October 19 
October 19 
October 8 
October 6 


October 19 


Latest date of the 
last one seen 


October 21, 1888 
October 4, 1906 
October 7, 1908 
November 3, 1900 
December 2, 1903 
October 23, 1887 
October 25, 1884 
October 9, 1904 
October 9, 1898 
October 20, 1904 
November 1, 1898 
October 27, 1900 
October 25, 1875 
November 27, 1896 
October 21, 1888 


SWAMP SPARROW 


SPRING MIGRATION 


The Migration of North American Sparrows 


ae 
Osler, Saskatchewan................. 
Fort Chipewyan, Alberta............ 
Fort Resolution, Mackenzie.......... 


Number | ay : 
PLACE of yeas’ | Aroqge detect | Rastont detec 

I BOY Goh isk. oc s 609200020 0% 8 April 12 Rare, winter 
| RE Ren ir ree —_ 3, 1898 
ESAS SE een precre se pril 20, 1902 
SS ree ere 5 April 12 March 25, 1887 
New Prov idence, N. oe 5 April 20 March 21, 1893 
Saratoga, N. Y. re wr 27, 1880 
Auburn, N. Y.. April 4, 1902 
Hartford, Rd 62s nous cose 4 | April 22 April 11, 1888 
RI Bo), |v ideas cacacceiawad 4 April 13 April 4, 1897 
Taunton, Mass.. 3 April 18 April 15, 1888 
SE, Ms oho ned catalina es dewewnal 8 April 19 April 14, 1903 
Southern New Hampshire. . ke 6 April 25 April 14, 1905 
TNS Soi. d a bab) sae epi ads oe 3 April 24 April 20, 1906 
Phillips, eR RR aie etetes/ 4 April 28 April 26, 1906 
Yarmouth, N. S..........--.20e2e0es April 25, 1904 
ame ee SE Ee a eee ee + oy 

A err er see ay I, 18907 
Cee Cite, CRROGS... .. 00055 c ede eal May 6, 1904 
EE Ss ss. oka caes hase June 2, 1884 
Southerm Missouri: ............2200. 4 March 11 March 5, 1902 
5.556 6 5. d'x'00 tinue oa.ns 3 March 19 March 2, 1904 
i eee eee 3 March 24 March 5, 1895 
rhe «wc bs wa alas, ue Be 8 April 23 March 16, 1908 
Sy Pere re 15 April 7 March 22, 1907 
Southern Michigan..................| 6 | April o | April 3, 1907 
Toronto, Ont....... een aed kcea ge adhe 3 April: 5 | April 2, 1891 
Ss ikic ato, ak aba en 6 4 5 April 24 | April 12, 1902 
i clealiccawkrs canee nase 5 May 10 | April 18, 1906 
ES 55, oa 0 oe'wa wae kun eee ae 2 May 17 | May 13, 1894 
NED errr fee ee 8 | March 26 | March 4, 1894 
ETE STE RAE Bi SE SM 4 | March 29 | March 8, 1897 
MTS Sid 6i6 di 6 7:40 cde a oO eS 5 | April 11 April 6, 1886 
ag ca oa cock vis bore 4 | April 16 March 29, 1908 
ee Se err ee re 8 April 13 | April 5, 1888 
re eee 4 April 14 April 11, 1889 
NI a 5 055 5.079.554.4643 sl a6 49 4 April 19 April 13, 1886 
Independence, Kan. ................ March 20, 1905 
Southeastern Nebraska.............. 5 April 3 March 24, 1890 
IN 6s oc ack picceerses 8 | May6 April 27, 1908 


April 24, 1884 
May 4, 1893 

May 23, 1901 
June 22, 1903 


PLACE 


| Number 
of years’ 


record 


/ verage date of 
the last one seen 


Latest date of the 


last one seen 


EP Serr eel 
ES eer eat 
Ts ch 55's. 0S 5s. «as wi kw dt 
IN MRC nail < gan 3s Siesta ses 
RNIN Paco ieiSina's < 6-6.5-6'0 5: ulaiaarol 


April 23 


May 9 
May 12 


April 28, 1903 
April 29, 1902 
May 14, 1907 
May 19, 1859 
May 24, 1903 
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SPRING MIGRATION, continued 


PLACE | open Average date of Latest date of the 
eacuedl the last one seen last one seen 
Southern Louisiana. . on 8 April 26 May 3, 1898 
Bay St. Louis, Miss. April 22, 1902 
San Antonio, Tex. April 5, 1891 
San Angelo, Tex. April 25, 1885 
St. Louis, Mo.... 5 May 7 May 11, 1886 
Keokuk, Ia... 3 May 3 May 15, 1894 
Hillsboro, Ia. 5 May 4 May 15, 1900 
Oberlin, O.... 9 May 15 May 25, 1906 
FALL MIGRATION 
_— Number | | Average date of Earliest date of 
PLACE of years’ | “fall arrival fall arrival 
Flathead Lake, Mont..... August I1, 1900 
Mosca, Colo..... October 2, 1907 
Lawrence, Kan. . 2 October 8 | October 2, 1885 
St. Louis, Mo...... 3 | October 18 | October 17, 1905 
Southern Louisiana 5 | October 5 | September 26, 1895 
Southern Mississippi. 3. | October 12 | September 18, 1896 
Washington, D. C. 10 October 7 September 28, 1890 
Raleigh, N. C.... 10 | October 20 | October ro, 1888 
Kirkwood, Ga. 6 October 23 | October 15, 1903 
Northern Florida. 5 October 18 | October 4, 1903 
° = Number | Average date of Latest date of the 
PLACE pl om the last one seen last one seen 
Aweme, Manitoba. F e 9 October 7 October 14, 1901 
Ravenna, Neb. ... October 28, 1899 
Lawrence, Kan.... October 28, 1905 
Elk River, Minn.. 3 October 13 October 15, 1885 
Lanesboro, Minn.. aa ; 3 October 21 November 18, 1892 
Grinnell, Ia.. pe 4 October 26 November 1, 1886 
a Se at" 6 November 4 December 15, 1896 
North Freedom, Wis. 3 November 3 November 12, 1904 
Chicago, Ill... 7 October 20 November 9, 1906 
Palmer, Mich.. aa , October 14, 1894 
Southern Michigan. . “S 5 October 29 November 6, 1907 
Ottawa, Ontario...... oe 12 October 8 October 22, 1895 
Southwestern Ontario. . October 15 October 24, 1901 
SS SS rere October 20, 1907 
Montreal, RR RRR Dearest 3 October 11 October 18, 1884 
Southwestern Maine............... 10 October 14 November 15, 1904 
eS nk sac awenake December 29, 1884 
EI TG Baa. so ce sc cs0anie4eee November 1, 1904 
Coney Island, N. Y. December 20, 1876 
FD ern om 4 November 2 December 19, 1908 
Washington, D. C............ 6 October 27 Rare, winter 


Notes on the Plumage of North American Sparrows 
TWENTY-SECOND PAPER 
By W. DeW. MILLER 


(See Frontispiece) 


Swamp Sparrow (Melospiza georgiana, Figs. 1 and 2).—The bright cinna- 
mon wings, without white bars, and the tawny brown flanks are the diagnostic 
features of the Swamp Sparrow. The juvenal (nestling) dress differs from 
subsequent plumages chiefly in the darker shade of the wings, the coverts 
lacking the cinnamon of older birds, and in the buffy, black-streaked chest. 
The resemblance to the young Song and Lincoln’s Sparrows is close, but the 
crown is usually darker. 

The first winter plumage is assumed by a complete molt of the body feathers. 
In this, as in later plumages, the underparts are normally unmarked, but 
there are frequently a few narrow black streaks on the sides of the breast, 
rarely extending across the chest. Birds at this stage are often tinged with yel- 
low, particularly about the face. The spring molt involves chiefly the feathers 
of the crown and throat. In the male, the chestnut cap is assumed, often, 
however, in the first breeding plumage, streaked with black. 

The adult winter plumage, gained by a complete molt in August and Sep- 
tember, resembles that of the first winter; but the gray of the head and neck 
is clearer, and there is usually more chestnut in the crown. (In the figure 
representing the winter plumage, there is too abrupt and great a contrast 
between the dark shaded breast and the white belly.) In the fully adult breed- 
ing plumage, acquired by a partial] spring molt, as in younger birds, the chestnut 
cap is pure and extensive. 

The female resembles the male in all plumages, but the crown is usually 
streaked with black and with an indication of the gray median stripe; occa- 
sional] birds, however, scarcely differ from the adult male. 

Lincoln’s Sparrow (Melospiza lincolni, Fig. 3).—Few birds present so 
little variation in plumage as does this species. Not only are the sexes alike 
at all seasons, but even the juvenal plumage bears a general resemblance 
to that of the adult. There is no spring molt, and the only effect of wear is a 
slight fading of the browns and buffs, bringing the black streaks into sharper 
contrast. In juvenal dress this species closely resembles the young of the 
Swamp and Song Sparrows. Even when adult, its general.appearance is that 
of a Song Sparrow, but its buff malar stripe and breast band, and the finer 
streaking of the latter, serve to distinguish it. 

Lincoln’s Sparrow is distributed over the greater part of North America. 
A local race known as Forbush’s Sparrow (M. /. striata) is confined to the 
Pacific coast region, breeding in Alaska and wintering south to southern 
Lower California. It is slightly smaller and more heavily streaked than the 
common form. 
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Black-throated Sparrow (Amphispiza bilineata, Fig. 4).—In juvenal 
plumage there is an entire absence of the black face and throat, but the white 
line over the eye is present; the back, which is browner than in the adult, 
is obscurely, and the breast more distinctly streaked with grayish black or 
dusky; the greater wing-coverts are broadly edged with brownish buff. 

The black-throated adult plumage is assumed at the first (postjuvenal) 
molt, and the only effect of wear and fading on the winter dress is the gradual 
disappearance of the brownish buff shading of the flanks and crissum. The 
female, in all plumages, is indistinguishable from the male. 

The typical form of this species, the Black-throated Sparrow proper 
(A. b. bilineata), is the easternmost form of the genus, ranging from north- 
eastern Mexico north into northern middle Texas. It is characterized by 
the large size of the white spots on the outer tail-feathers. - 

The Desert Sparrow (A. b. deserticola) inhabits the arid plains from western 
Texas to California, north to Nevada, Utah, and Colorado, and south into 
northern Mexico. A third race, slightly smaller and browner, is confined to 
Mexico. 

Sage Sparrow (A mphispiza nevadensis, Fig. 5).—The young of this species 
is conspicuously streaked both above and below with grayish black. At the 
postjuvenal molt it becomes practically indistinguishable from the adults. 
There is apparently no spring molt, and the summer plumage scarcely differs 
from that of winter. The female resembles the male in coloration. 

Three races of the Sage Sparrow are recognized. The typical, that is, the 
first-described form (A. m. nevadensis), breeds “from central Washington, 
central Idaho and central Wyoming, south to southeastern California and 
southern Colorado.” This is much the largest of the three races. The Gray 
Sage Sparrow (A. n. cinerea) inhabits the western coast of Lower California. 
The California Sage Sparrow (A. m. canescens) is confined to “Owen’s Valley 
and adjacent areas in eastern California and extreme western Nevada.” 

Bell’s Sparrow (Amphispiza belli, Fig. 6).—Bell’s Sparrow is found in 
the “valleys and foothills of California, west of Sierra Nevada, and Colo- 
rado Desert from about latitude 38° south to northwestern Lower California.” 
This species is closely related to the Sage Sparrow, differing in much darker 
coloration, but agreeing in the pattern, molts and sequence of its plumages. 


An Unusual Site for a Chewink’s Nest 


Late in June, as I walked through the 
woods, I heard a sudden scurry among 
dead leaves, and then chewink, towhee, 
on all sides at once, apparently, resounded 
in the thicket. And there was a female 
Chewink with dead grass in her bill, sur- 
prised at her nest-building. Close by was 
her mate, and nearer, in a small hemlock, 
about two feet from the ground, in plain 
sight, was a partly finished nest of dead 
leaves, grass, and roots. I retired from 
their vociferous alarm, and in a day or 
two returned to find the nest completed— 
a rather bulky, loosely built affair, 
with one egg in it. To this. two 
more were added, bluish tinged, 
spotted with brown. I visited it fre- 
quently during incubation, without 
disturbing the sitting bird, always 
finding the male singing his nesting 
song in a tree close by. They did 
not show alarm, as I did not too 
closely approach the nest. I intended 
to photograph the nest, with the eggs 
or mother, but time, passed quickly, 
and there were three naked, ugly 
little birds with wide-open mouths, 
which the mother bird was assiduously 
filling, while the male sang from his tree, 
but at no time, in several visits, offered 
to feed them. 

It was certainly not over a week after 
I had found them hatched that the nest 
was empty, and I felt sure that they could 
not have matured sufficiently to leave the 
nest, but that they were destroyed on 
account of its unusually exposed site. 
I did not see or hear anything of the old 
birds in the vicinity. 

Other Chewinks had been feeding their 
young two weeks earlier, and it occurred 
to me that this one may have been belated 
by having used equally poor judgment in 
the location of a previous nest. I had 
always found a Chewink’s nest on the 
ground, and then only with great diffi- 
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I had a 


culty, after many vain hunts. 
photograph made of the empty nest, 
thinking it might interest someone else.— 
ANNE E. Perkins, Gowanda, N.Y. 


Hawk and Snake 


While riding along the shore of a lake 
not far from here, I saw a Hawk drop not 
twenty feet from me, and rode up to see 
the cause of it. The Hawk had caught a 
3-foot black snake, and the snake, in 
turn, had wound itself around the Hawk’s 
neck. I watched them fght for ten min- 
utes, and, as the Hawk seemed to be 


~ 


HAWK AND BLACK SNAKE IN COMBAT 


getting the worst of it (and I raise some 
chickens), I left them to fight it out—Ww. 
E. Herron, Inverness, Fla. 


The Mockingbird at Boston, Mass. 


On Thursday morning, January 2, I 
went on a trip to Jamaica Pond, which is 
in the Boston Park district. My purpose 
was to study the ducks that stopped 
there on their migrations, remaining there 
until it freezes. 

On the way out, I could hear many 
Chickadees flying overhead and in the 
branches of the surrounding trees, and 
now and then a Blue Jay from the other 
side of the pond. 

When not quite halfway to my desti- 
nation, I noticed a grayish bird that 
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alighted on one of the lower branches, off 
to the right. His upper parts were light 
gray, lower parts lighter, wings and tail 
nearly black, outer tail feathers and lower 
part of the primaries white, bill black and 
slightly curved; unmistakably a Mocking- 
bird. 

When I arrived at the pond, the part 
nearest me was frozen, but the other side 
was open, so I proceeded to walk around 
the pond. After I had gotten to a place 
where the point no longer obstructed my 


view, I began to scan the pond with my 
glasses. I identified many species, Amer- 
ican Golden-eye, Black Ducks, American 
Scaup Ducks. On my way back through 
the Fenway, I Mockingbird 
again in about the same place.—HASKELL 
B. Curry, Boston, Mass. 


saw the 


Our Friend, the House Wren 


Modern methods of civilization and 
social life lead most of us to forget the 
fact that man, although the possessor of 
the earth, is quite dependent upon the 
multitudes of plant and animal life that 
surround him in his struggle for existence. 
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HOUSE WREN LEAVING 


Our attention is more often called to the 
preventive measures that insure us against 
the ravages of certain species of insects, 
which outnumber us a million to one. 
Seldom do we consider the benefits de- 
rived from those organisms which we see, 
and with which we associate in our every- 
day life. 

It has been to my profit to watch, for 
seven consecutive seasons, the Wrens 
shown in the photographs. They have been 
a source of pleasure and a marked benefit. 


NEST - BOX 


The common House Wren is no un- 
assuming individual who hides at the least 
sign of danger. Both male and female 
can and do battle royally for their home. 
My observations lead me to conclude 
that they are efficient and capable enemies 
of the English Sparrows. The House 
Wrens in the pictures have kept Sparrows 
from nesting or roosting in an ivy vine 
and rambler rose that cover the porch. 
They accomplish this through their 
fighting ability. A Common House Wren 
moves several times more quickly than a 
Sparrow. Oftentimes I have watched one 
of these little birds take the advantage 
by flying directly over the enemy. In 


such a position, the Sparrow is helpless. 
The Wren takes every opportunity to 
come close and sink his sharp beak into 
the foe’s head and back. Nine out of ten 
times, the smaller bird is the victor. I 
have seen a Sparrow fall more than 
eighteen inches in the air after having 
been struck by an angry Wren. 

We owe the Wrens a debt of gratitude 
not only because of their fighting ability 
but also because of their feeding habits. 
They eat countless numbers of insects 
that destroy plants and bushes. Potato 
bugs, lice and aphides are their just prey. 

Would you like the Wrens to nest near 
your home? A closed cigar-box with a 
hole in one end no larger than a quarter 
makes them an ideal house. Place it from 
six to ten feet above the ground, and let 
it have a southern or western exposure 
near some trees or bushes. The birds will 
do the rest. They are happy little friends 
and bear enmity to no man.—RAYMOND 
B. Becxwitu, Olivet, Mich. 


Moving a Robin’s Nest 


In May, 1907, a pair of Robins built 
their nest in a honeysuckle vine which 
effectively shaded one end of our front 
porch. The eggs were laid, hatched, and 
by June 7 there were three young birds, 
fully feathered, but yet too young to 
leave the nest. 

Unfortunately for the peace of the 
Robins’ home, our house was being painted 
and, as the porch was the next in line to 
be refinished, the honeysuckle had to 
come down. But what would become of 
the Robins’ nest and the little Robins? 
My father and I were at an utter loss. 
Finally we hit upon the plan of taking the 
nest and its contents bodily and trans- 
porting it to a cigar-box, nailed in a maple 
tree only eight or ten feet from the original 
site. 

A ladder was put up and, having 
climbed up, I started to cut the nest loose 
from the supporting twigs. In a moment 
a young Robin, unable to withstand his 
fear of me}-flew or rather half fell to the 
ground. The parents, who had been flying 
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about uneasily and calling anxiously, 
now dashed to the spot and, perching but 
a few feet away, berated me unmercifully. 

The other two young birds crouched 
down in the nest, too frightened to move. 

After several minutes’ work, the nest 
was cut loose and transported to its new 
position, and the bold young one re- 
placed. 

It really seemed as though we had 
accomplished our end, and that our task 
was finished. But no! Without any 
warning, another, or maybe the same little 
rascal, flopped out again. Resignedly we 
set to work to replace the runaway with- 
out frightening his brothers. But the old 
Robins wanted none of our help. They 
apparently thought that already we had 
done enough mischief. Swooping down 
about our heads and calling, half crazy 
with rage and grief, they made such a 
commotion and stir that in no time there 
were at least eight other Robins busily 
engaged in calling us all manner of harsh 
and uncomplimentary names. 

After a short chase the bird was cap- 
tured, and once more the three young 
Robins were united. Fearful lest another 
might decide to leave home, we hurried 
away. It was a long time before the Robins, 
young and old, became reconciled to the 
new location of their home. But they 
finally quieted down and went about their 
business as before —Epwarp J. F. Marx, 
Easton, Pa. 


The Barn Owls’ Scrap-pile 


I have always been impressed by the 
accounts given of the wonderful appetite 
of the Barn Owl for the smaller rodents, 
but never fully realized what it meant 
until I chanced to stop under a tree ina 
cavity of which a family of these birds 
had their home. 

It was a large, isolated oak, and stood 
on the side of a hill, sloping to the creek, 
and overlooking a large expanse of 
swampy meadow land, and low pastures— 
the natural home of myriads of meadow- 
mice, 

Here the birds had evidently secured a 
plentiful supply of food, for under the tree 
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thousands of pellets, containing 


were 
skulls, bones and hair of meadow mice. A 


careful search among this mass of debris 
failed to reveal a single feather, or other 
part of any bird, or anything, indeed, but 
meadow mice and other small mammals. 

I have no means of knowing how many 
years the birds had used the cavity in 
this old tree as a it had no 
doubt been for a considerable time, and, 
although it stands in quite an exposed 
situation, it has answered their purpose 
admirably. 

It is difficult to estimate the amount of 
good the Owls accomplish in keeping in 
check the noxious enemies of the man who 
tills the soil, and the sooner he learns to 
and them about his 
premises, the sooner will these pests cease 
All of our 
Owls, perhaps with the possible exception 
of the Great Horned Owl, are beneficial 
in a large degree and deserving of good 
treatment.—TuHomas H. Jackson, Wesi 
Chester, Pa. 


home, but 


protect encourage 


their destructive annoyance. 
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House Sparrow vs. Robin 


A pair of Robin Redbreasts showed 
little human wisdom in choosing for a 
nest-site a bare oak limb directly above a 
much-traveled path. Fears were enter- 
tained that some wanton passer-by might 
interfere with them; but trouble came 
from another source. 

Attracted by a bird brawl in the direc- 
tion of the nest, I observed an English 
Sparrow cock and two militant hens 
hectoring the mother Robin on the nest. 
Neither Robin nor Sparrows appeared near 
the nest for several days. A peep into the 
nest revealed a small mottled egg, un- 
mistakable proof that the pesky Sparrows 
had dispossessed the rightful owners. 

The Robins built a new nest in a young 
maple about one hundred yards away. 
Again they were set upon by the Sparrows, 
with the result that a Robin’s egg was 
thrown down. It seems plausible that the 
marauders committed this deed.—J. H. 
RoOuRBACK, Richmond Hill, N. Y. 


MASS OF PELLETS OF THE BARN OWL 


Notes OF A BOTANIST ON THE AMAZON 
AND ANDES. By RICHARD SPRUCE. 
Edited and condensed by Alfred Russel 
Wallace, with a Biographical Introduc- 
tion, portraits, 71 illustrations and 7 
maps. 8vo. Vol. I, pp. 1-518; Vol. II, 
pp. 1-524. Price, $6.50. 

Richard Spruce sailed from England for 
Para on June 7, 1849, and devoted the 
succeeding fourteen years and ten months 
to botanical collecting on the Amazon, the 
Rio Negro, and in Peru and Ecuador. 
He returned to England broken in health 
and, through the failure of a commercial 
house in Guayaquil, with no material gain 
to show for a decade and a half of arduous 
labor, exposure and privation; but he 
established for himself an enviable repu- 
tation as a careful, energetic and fearless 
explorer in the world of plants. Compara- 
tively little of the contents of the two 
volumes which recount his experiences in 
South America was left by him in final 
shape for publication, but his publishers 
have been exceedingly fortunate in secur- 
ing as the editor of Spruce’s notes, Alfred 
Russel Wallace. Not only was Spruce a 
personal friend of Wallace, but Wallace’s 
own classic explorations in Amazonia were 
made just prior to Spruce’s arrival in that 
region. Wallace, therefore, is admirably 
fitted to handle sympathetically Spruce’s 
manuscript and correspondence, selecting 
those portions which best deserve preser- 
vation, and adding annotations which 
greatly increase their value. The two 
volumes resulting, published by Mac- 
millan & Co., in London, 1908, have re- 
cently been imported by the New York 
house of this name and are, therefore, 
now readily accessible to American 
readers. 

While Spruce has comparatively little 
to say about birds, this record of his con- 
tact with nature primeval cannot fail to 
interest every lover of nature, nor to make 
its strong appeal to those who admire 
courageous, uncomplaining persistence, 


toward whatever end it be directed. 
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Furthermore, the book contains a large 
amount of information concerning the 
country, of means of transportation and 
subsistence, which is still of value. It is 
illustrated with reproductions of Spruce’s 
sketches, photographs, and several ex- 
cellent maps.—F. M. C. 


Our VANISHING WILD Lire, Its ExTER- 
MINATION AND PRESERVATION. By Dr. 
Witt1am T. Hornapay, Director of 
the New York Zodlogical Society. Pub- 
lished by the New York Zodlogical 
Society and sold by Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, $1.50. Illustrated. 


This is the first attempt which has been 
made in this country to treat in extended 
popular style the subject of the passing 
of the wild bird and animal life, as a result 
of the selfish activities of mankind. Doctor 
Hornaday, as a naturalist and a big-game 
hunter of extended experience, has here 
brought together a large array of facts 
gathered during his many years of observa- 
tion. He has also drawn freely from vari- 
ous bulletins of the United States Biologi- 
cal Survey, reports of State Game Commis- 
sions and publications of the National 
Association of Audubon Societies. From 
all these sources he has culled his material 
and prepared an illustrated volume of 
411 pages, the majority of which make 
as interesting reading as is to be found in 
the best novel, and infinitely more in- 
structive. 

The author deals with the former abun- 
dance of wild life in this and other coun- 
tries, and traces, by stages, its disappear- 
ance. He also outlines methods by which 
bird-slaughter may be stopped, and gives 
many examples of the good results accom- 
plished in efforts at bird-protection. The 
language used is, at times, exceedingly 
vigorous and, while there may be those 
who will not agree with all he says, or 
approve of just the way in which he says 
it, no one can fail to recognize the forceful 
message which the book carries. 

The volume is dedicated to “William 
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Dutcher, Founder and President of the 
National Association of Audubon Socie- 
ties.” —T. G. P. 


Brrps COLLECTED OR OBSERVED ON THE 
EXPEDITION OF THE ALPINE CLUB OF 
CANADA TO JASPER PARK, YELLOWHEAD 
Pass, AND Mount Rosson REGION. 
By J. H. Ritey, Special Number of 
The Canadian Alpine Club Journal, 
Sidney, Vancouver (Care of S. H. Mitch- 
ell, Secretary-Treasurer.) 1912. Pp. 
47-75: 

This paper is based on field work done 
during July and August, 1911, when, as 
a member of the Alpine Club of Canada’s 
expedition, Mr. Riley, representing the 
United States Museum, 
given exceptional facilities to study the 
bird-life of this heretofore little-known 
part of Canada. 

His annotated list includes 78 species, 
of which a Song Sparrow (Melospiza 
melodia inexspectata) and a Fox Sparrow 
(Passerella iliaca altivagans) are recog- 
nized as new forms. The Willow Ptarmi- 
gan was found with young, and the essen- 
tially topotypical specimens taken of the 
White-tailed Ptarmigan are believed, on 
comparison, to indicate that a southern 
(L. 1. altipetens) as well as northern (ZL. /. 
peninsularis) form of this bird should be 
recognized. Statements are made in con- 
nection with several other species which 
add to our knowledge of relationships 
and distribution. 

Besides Mr. Riley’s paper, there are 
also papers on mammals (pp. 1-44) and 
on reptiles and batrachians (pp. 45, 46), 
by N. Hollister, and one on plants (pp. 
76-97), by Paul C. Standley. There are 
half-tones of localities and of specimens, 
and a large-scale folding map by Arthur 
O. Wheeler.—F. M. C. 


National was 


ABSTRACT OF THE PROCEEDINGS OF THE 
Linn2Z@AN Society OF NEw York. 
Nos. 20-23, for the years ending March 
10, 1908; March 9, 1909; March 8, 1910, 
and March 14, 1911. Date of issue, 
February 8, 1913. 122 pp., xiv plates, 
and a line cut. 


This is the first Linnean Society pub- 
lication since the Abstract that appeared 
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in October, 1907. The Abstract. proper 
summarizes the business, etc., and also 
the more important observations and the 
papers offered at each meeting in the years 
mentioned. This is followed by three illus- 
trated articles of some length. “Bird’s- 
nesting in the Magdalen Islands,” by P. 
B. Philipp, tells of a midsummer trip he 
and T. F. Wilcox made thither and to 
Bird Rock, and of the birds there, many 
of whose nests they found and photo- 
graphed, often with the birds themselves. 
A particularly interesting find was a pair 
of Semipalmated Sandpipers, with their 
nest and eggs; this species was not pre- 
viously known to breed south of northern 
Labrador. The same author contributes 
“The Bird Colonies of Pamlico Sound,” 
describing a midsummer visit to them 
with B. S. Bowdish, C. G. Abbott, and 
H. H. Brimley. They studied colonies of 
Laughing Guls, Royal, Common, and 
Least Terns, and Black Skimmers, and 
three pairs of Cabot’s Terns. Together 
these articles are illustrated by eighteen 
excellent photographs of scenery and 
bird life, and each is followed by a briefly 
annotated list of all the birds observed— 
fifty-five species at the Magdalens and 
Bird Rock, and twelve about the islands 
in Pamlico Sound. The third article is by 
John Treadwell Nichols, and is ‘‘A List of 
the Fishes [239 species] Known to Have 
Occurred within Fifty Miles of New York 
City,” each with the briefest mention of 
its abundance and season. There are good 
drawings of ten species.—C. H. R. 


Fre_p, ForREsT AND STREAM IN OKLAHOMA. 
being the.1912 Annual Report of the 
State Game and Fish Warden, John B. 
Doolin, to the Governor of the State of 
Oklahoma, the Honorable Lee Cruce. 
Compiled by Frederick S. Barde. 1913. 
159 pp. and numerous half-tone illus- 
trations. 


This very readable and attractively 
illustrated report is encouraging evidence 
of the progress of wild-life protection in 
Oklahoma. 

Among the chapters devoted to birds, 
one contains a preliminary list of 227 
species of known occurrence in the state. 


Book News 


The Hawks, injurious and beneficial, are 
treated in another chapter. There are 
also several pages on bird-migration, and 
accounts of the Wild Turkey and Prairie 
Chicken.—W. DeW. M. 


CassintA: Proceedings of the Delaware 
Valley Ornithological Club, No. XVI, 
1912. Philadelphia, Pa. 8vo, 72 pp., 
1 plate. 

The series of biographical sketches of 
early Philadelphia ornithologists, by Wit- 
mer Stone, is continued with an account 
of George Archibald McCall, illustrated 
with his photograph. Mr. Stone concludes 
that “General McCall played no small 
part in building up our knowledge of the 
North American avifauna; although, like 
many other field naturalists, he had no 
selfish desire to gain notoriety by publish- 
ing all his notes over his own name, but 
gave the results of his experience cheer- 
fully to others, who could use them in the 
advancement of his favorite science.” 

W. W. Cooke contributes an article on 
‘Bird-Migration in Pennsylvania a Hun- 
dred Years Ago.’ He compares the migra- 
tion dates of twenty-one species, as re- 
corded by Dr. Benjamin S. Barton, in 
1791, with the average dates of arrival in 
late years, and concludes that the birds 
have not changed their times of spring 
arrival in the last hundred years. 

A ‘Preliminary Report on Roosting 
Habits of the Purple Grackle in the Dela- 
ware Valley’ is furnished by Julian K. 
Potter, based on the observations of him- 
self and nine other members of the Club. 

An interesting article on the great nest- 
ing of the Passenger Pigeon in Pennsyl- 
vania in 1886 is reprinted from the ““New 
York Times” of May 9, 1886. While at 
that time there was a state law in force 
prohibiting the capture of the Wild Pigeon 
in’ their nesting season, the law was wholly 
disregarded and not a single arrest of an 
offender was made. Strict enforcement of 
the statute at that time might have ma- 
terially altered the subsequent history 
of this virtually extinct species. 

Spencer Trotter writes of the days before 
the founding of the Delaware Valley Club, 
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giving his recollections of the local’ orni- 
thologists and collectors of that period. 

Under ‘General Notes’ are included 
records of unusual occurrences for 1912, 
and a list of forty-one species observed 
at Moorestown, N. J., on December 25. 
The ‘Report of the Spring Migration of 
1912,’ and miscellaneous records, are un- 
usually full, occupying twenty-two pages. 

The number closes with the ‘Abstract 
of the Proceedings of the D. V. O. C., 
1912,’ ‘Club Notes,’ “Bibliography 1912,’ 
and a list of the officers and members of 
the Club.—W. DeW. M. 


LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF AUDUBON, THE 
NATURALIST. By Robert Buchanan. J. 
M. Dent and Sons, Ltd., London, and 
E. P. Dutton & Co., New York. Small 
8vo. 335 pp. Price, cloth, net, 35 cents; 
leather, 70 cents. 

To the bird-lover this volume is a par- 
ticularly welcome addition to the Every- 
man’s Library. The work consists chiefly 
of extracts from the journals of Audubon, 
connected by the editor into a running 
narrative. 

An essay by John Burroughs, originally 
published in the New York Nation, in 
1869, forms the introduction. 


The Ornithological Magazines 


Tue Aux.—The July number opens with 
W. Stone’s ‘Bird-Migration Records of 
William Bartram, 1802-1822,’ the same 
being a reproduction, in part, with notes 
by Mr. Stone, of an old diary kept by this 
naturalist of the early days. Simplified 
spellers should read and take heart, while 
synonymists may also find something new. 
The close correspondence of the dates 
of arrival of birds a century ago as com- 
pared with modern time is striking. 

‘Concerning the Flight of Gulls,’ by A. 
Forbes, is a contribution to the problem 
of soaring or gliding, about which there 
are many opinions to explain well-known 
facts. A gliding bird is still a far better 
heavier-than-air machine than is an 
aéroplane, probably because flight has 
been practised by birds a good many more 
years than it has by men. 
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Three valuable contributions to the 
life-histories of certain birds are furnished 
—one by Miss A. R. Sherman on ‘The 
Nest Life of the Sparrow Hawk,’ one by 
E. S. Cameron in ‘Notes on Swainson’s 
Hawk in Montana,’ and one by W. M. 
Tyler on ‘A Successful Pair of Robins.’ 
Such observations are of the greatest 
value, and indicate an interest in orni- 
thology that augurs well for its future as 
an out-of-door science. The indoor side is 
touched upon by H. L. Clarke, who adds 
to his previous list of papers ‘Anatomical 
Notes on Todus, Oxyruncus and Spindalis. 

J. L. Peters illustrates his ‘List of Birds 
of Quintana Roo, Mexico,’ etc., by a map, 
and describes several new geographical 
races. H. S. Swarth discusses ‘The Status 
of Lloyd’s Bush-Tit as a Bird of Arizona,’ 
and states that all the supposed occur- 
rences are merely records of the young of 
the Lead-colored Bush-Tit. There is evi- 
dently still something to be learned 
regarding the plumages of North American 
birds. Many of us will be interested in 
‘Some North American Birds in Panama,’ 
by L. L. Jewel. 

We should be grateful to our painstak- 
ing editor for his activity in reviewing, 
not only the newest books, but the bird 
articles of many journals. ‘The Auk’ be- 
comes thereby more cosmopolitan than it 
has ever been, and its value as a medium 
of reference is greatly enhanced. We are 
glad to see that Mr. Ridgway’s ‘Color 
Standards and Color Nomenclature’ is at 
last published, but we fervently hope it 
may not lead to finer discrimination of 
color races.—J. D., Jr. 


THE Conpor.—The May number of 
‘The Condor’ contains an unusual number 
of general articles. Two of them, by 
Aretas A. Saunders, describing the nest- 
ing of the Marsh Hawk and the Short- 
eared Owl, are based on observations made 
near Chouteau, Mont., in the summer of 
1912. The period of incubation of the 
Marsh Hawk was found to be 31 days, and 
in 33 or 34 days more the young left the 
nest. In a brief article on ‘The Wild 
Turkeys of Colorado,’ Prof. W. W. Cooke 
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gives the salient points in the local history 
of the birds, and concludes that the east- 
ern Wild Turkey never occurred in the 
state and that Merriam’s Turkey is the 
only one entitled to a place in the Colorado 
list. In an interesting account of ‘The 
Rocky Mountain Pine Grosbeak in Utah,’ 
E. and A. O. Treganza give the results of 
their observations in the Wasatch Moun- 
tains,in 1912. On July 3,a nest containing 
3 eggs was found on American Fork Creek, 
near the Iowa Copper Mine, at an altitude 
of 7,000 to 8,500 feet. It is interesting to 
note that these observations on the Rocky 
Mountain bird correspond closely with 
those on the California Pine Grosbeak, the 
eggs of which were discovered by M. S. 
Ray, June 19, 1911, near Pyramid Peak, 
Calif., at an altitude of 8,000 feet (Condor, 
XIV, p. 181, and mentioned in Brrp-Lore, 
XIV, p. 360). Altogether, nine nests of the 
Rocky Mountain Grosbeak were examined 
but only one of them contained four 
young, the usual number of eggs or young 
being three. 

Four short papers on birds of Colorado, 
California, and Kansas contain records of 
local interest. Warren contributes notes 
on 14 species found in Mesa County, Colo.; 
Ray adds ‘Some Further Notes from the 
Tahoe Region;’ Lamb and Howell, ‘Notes 
from Buena Vista Lake and Fort Tejon’— 
an account of the breeding birds found at 
the Lake in June, 1912, including a colony 
of 600 Farallon Cormorants and White 
Pelicans; and Wetmore describes briefly 
the effect of the severe winter of 1911-12 
on the Woodpecker, Carolina Wren, and 
Cardinal, in the vicinity of Lawrence, 
Kansas. 

Taylor gives a timely ‘Synopsis of the 
Recent Campaign for the Conservation of 
Wild Life in California,’ in which he 
mentions thirteen important amendments 
to the game laws, which were secured at 
the recent session of the legislature. This 
article was prepared before all the bills 
had been approved, and it should be noted 
that one or two of these amendments, in- 
cluding the one providing absolute pro- 
tection of the Band-tailed Pigeon, failed 
through the veto of the governor.—T. S. P. 
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Bird-Lore’s Motto: 
A Bird in the Bush Is Worth Two in the Hand 

BroLocicaL Survey Circular No. 92, 
“Proposed Regulations for the Protection 
of Migratory Birds,’ which we reprint in 
this issue of Brrp-LoreE, is doubtless the 
most important document in relation to 
bird-protection which has ever appeared 
in this country—possibly in any country. 
Indeed,’ in application, its provisions 
promise to be so far-reaching that the 
mind cannot at once grasp its full signifi- 
cance. In brief, the government at Wash- 
ington has declared that migratory birds 
are the property of the nation, and not the 
individual assets of sportsmen, market- 
gunners, game-dealers, or millinery col- 
lectors, and that they shall be protected 
by a federal law, based on due considera- 
tion of all the facts involved, and not 
subject to the endless variety of local in- 
fluences which render state laws so un- 
stable. Hereafter, therefore, it. will not 
be necessary to watch with apprehension 
every legislature in session, lest some 
pernicious measure be introduced or some 
hard-won law be repealed or so modified 
as to be rendered useless. 

But wholly aside from its potentialities 
as a preserver of bird-life, one is impressed 
by the fact that in passing the act on which 
this Circular No. 92 is based, the law has 
paid an eloquent tribute to science. The 
drafting of the “regulations” for which 
the act provided was not placed in the 
hands of committeemen whose proceed- 
ings might be controlled by the wishes of 
their constituents, but, fully appreciating 
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the need of the service of experts, the mat- 
ter was entrusted to the Department of 
Agriculture, with the knowledge that its 
Bureau of Biological Survey was equipped 
both with men and data to prepare satis- 
factorily the regulations called for. Only 
those who have appeared before legisla- 
tive committees to combat ignorance, 
prejudice, self-interest, perhaps worse, 
in the effort to secure the passage of some 
desirable bill, can understand how truly 
miraculous it seems to learn* that, in effect, 
so far as migratory birds are concerned, 
the ‘Game Committee” of every state in 
the Union consists of T. S. Palmer, A. K. 
Fisher, and W. W. Cooke!—members of 
the Biological Survey, who have prepared 
the regulations proposed. 

But our satisfaction goes further. These 
professional ornithologists were qualified 
to act not only because of their individual 
fitness, but because they were in posses- 
sion of adequate information concerning 
the distribution, migration, and food of 
North American birds. And for this in- 
formation they are largely indebted to the 
thousands of volunteer observers and 
contributors who, ever since 1885 (when 
the Committee of the American Orni- 
thologists’ Union from which the Survey 
sprung, issued its first call for coéperation) 
have been supplying the Survey with data. 

While, therefore, we gladly give our 
thanks to Messrs. Shiras, Weeks, and 
McLean, champions in Congress of 
federal bird-protection, and to all the 
individuals and organizations who helped 
to secure the passage of this law, let us not 
forget the generally isolated workers who 
have supplied the ammunition, without 
which the battle could not have been won. 

As for the regulations themselves, the 
committee appears to have handled suc- 
cessfully a novel and exceedingly difficult 
problem. Doubtless, the discussion in- 
vited will make even more effective the 
law finally adopted, and we particularly 
hope that the Bobolink will be protected 
at all seasons. 


*From Biological Survey Circular No. 93 ‘Ex- 
planation of the Proposed Regulations for the Pro- 
tection of Migratory Birds.’ 
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SCHOOL DEPARTMENT 


Edited by ALICE HALL WALTER 


Address all communications relative to the work of this depart- 
ment to the editor, at 53 Arlington Avenue, Providence, R. I. 


THE VALUE OF CO-OPERATION, continued 


During the last season, an entertainment of unique interest was presented 
to the American public, which it would have profited every child of school 
age, as well as every adult, to see. This was the remarkable series of moving 
pictures made by Mr. Ponting on the Antarctic expedition of the late Captain 
Scott, which is described and illustrated in a recent issue of the Scientific 
American (June 21, 1913). 

Only those who took advantage of the opportunity to gain a clearer and 
more vivid conception of the conditions of polar exploration, and in particular, 
of the natural history of the Antarctic region, by seeing these pictures and lis- 
tening to the brief but instructive lecture which accompanied them, can realize 
how much such an entertainment might be made to accomplish in the way 
of stimulating interest in geography and bird- and nature-study, if it were 
brought directly to the attention of scholars and teachers. 

To enumerate only a few striking subjects which Mr. Ponting’s pictures so 
graphically represent, volcanoes, glaciers, seals, penguins, skua-gulls, killer- 
whales, sledges and sledge-dogs, camping-outfits, and operations, taking 
samples and testing the temperature of sea-water at different depths, may 
be cited. 

Hitherto unobserved habits of the Weddell seal, such as its method of 
gnawing a path through the ice, were recorded by the photographer, while the 
actual hatching of a skua-gull’s egg is undoubtedly the first attempt to show on 
the screen this obscure process of nature (see The Auk, Vol. XXX, No. 2, 
p. 290, Craig’s Studies of Bird Behavior). 


The penguin films alone make up a set of pictures of rare attractiveness, 
while, throughout the entire series, the conscientious effort to reproduce those 
scenes and activities which would best convey a truthful idea of nature in the 
vicinity of the South Pole, and the methods and difficulties of polar exploration, 
can be followed and appreciated. 

It is probably true that a relatively small number of school-children saw 
these pictures, and it is also equally true that, if our Audubon Societies had 
taken sufficient interest to introduce and vouch for the educatiorial value of 
this entertainment, many hundreds of children and adults might have been 
reached, who never even heard of it. 
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Would it not be worth while to be on the lookout for ways of coéperating 
with the schools and the public in matters like this, where a hint here and a 
suggestion there might aid people in knowing the worth, not only of an enter- 
tainment of moving pictures, but also of many other things likely to be of 
moment to the nature-student? 

The great attraction of moving picture shows for the mass of our people is 
so widespread that it is rather surprising that a larger number of nature-study 
films have not been made and distributed to managers of these entertain- 
ments. A college professor recently ran across a series of excellent moving 
pictures of the activities of a tumble-bug, in a small city show-hall, which 
illustrates very well the point that even insignificant, as well as more con- 
spicuous and well-known objects of nature may be brought to the attention of 
the public in a vivid and instructive manner. 

Let us help the spread of reliable nature-study knowledge through every 
available channel, teaching the public in every way possible—A. H. W. 


JUNIOR AUDUBON WORK 


For Teachers and Pupils 


Exercise X: Correlated Studies: Botany; Basket-making and 
Weaving; Modeling; Reading 


BIRD-CRADLES 


As was explained in the last exercise, birds can be said to be at home only 
where they nest, while their nests are merely cradles for their young, and should 
not be wrongly called homes, either for immature or adult birds. 

If you have taken time to fill out, only in part, the outline given for a com- 
parative study of nests and nesting-data, you will have discovered several 
rather surprising facts, first, the great variety of birds’ cradles with respect 
to position, materials and methods of construction, shape, size and height 
from the ground; second, the striking variation in dates of nesting, number, 
shape and weight or size of eggs laid, and the length of the incubation period; 
third, the condition of the young when hatched and the length of time spent 
in the nest, and, lastly, the diversity and difference in latitude of the summer 
and winter ranges of many species of even our commonest birds. 

Let us now consider briefly some of the different types of nests which are 
formed among our North American birds, noting again that a typical nest is 
made up of an inner and an outer part. Sometimes one or both of these parts 
may be lacking, and nothing but the nesting-site be visible; nevertheless, most 
birds make some preparation for the care and protection of their eggs, accord- 
ing to their particular habits and habitats. 
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It is a long step, a very long step indeed, from the beautifully woven, sus- 
pended nest of the common Oriole to the rocky ledge where the Murre lays 
its single, long-pointed egg side by side with hundreds of similar individuals 
of its kind. Nevertheless, the Oriole is no more constant in returning to the 
accustomed nesting-site, and perhaps no more solicitous for the care of its 
eggs and young, than the Murre. 

Think of the female Oriole, almost hidden with her eggs in a snug, deep 
nest, swinging cosily with every breeze, safe from enemies and intruders as 
well as from storms; and then try to picture hundreds and even thousands of 
Murres clinging to a precarious position on a rocky islet, crowded closely side 
by side, each parent holding its single egg, point outward, between its legs, 
thus furnishing the warmth and protection which are necessary for proper 
incubation. 

Or, look at the nest of a Spotted Sandpiper, if-you are so lucky as to stum- 
ble across one in the eel-grass along the sandy salt-water coast, or in the weeds 
and low bushes along fresh water. It may appear to be nothing but a small 
hollow, scooped in the sand, and lined with scarcely more than an occasional 
spear of grass, or perhaps, merely with a few grasses pulled about and over it 
as a screen; yet this nesting-site has been selected with much care and well 
serves the purpose of hiding the large, spotted, cream-white eggs, as you will 
be convinced when you have tried to find it a second time, or to direct 
someone else to it. 

Remember that the young of the aquatic Murre and semi-aquatic Sand- 
piper are precocial—that is, hatched covered with down—ready to care for 
themselves almost from the eggshell, while the altricial young of the Oriole are 
blind, helpless, nearly naked creatures, unfit to seek for food or to find pro- 
tection from the strong rays of the midday sun, from storms or chilling rains, 
or to escape from enemies of their kind. 

The cradle of a bird, then, indicates to a considerable extent the habit of 
the species to which it belongs, and the condition of the young at birth. 

As may be inferred, precocial species have less use for elaborately con- 
structed nests than altricial species, since they need to provide only a safe 
receptacle for their eggs during the period of incubation, without concern for 
a protective cradie for their newly hatched young. 

This explanation probably accounts in part for the simple means which 
such birds have for safeguarding their eggs. 

Nests in holes or banks are of a higher type, and are intermediate between 
the primitive devices of most of the precocial birds and the complicated struc- 
tures of some of the altricial birds. These nests in many cases, however, have 
the inner part or lining carefully selected and arranged. Baron von Berlepsch, 
in a long series of experiments with artificial nesting-holes, discovered how 
symmetrical the inner dimensions of such cavities must be, before they are 
suitable, even with proper lining material, to serve as bird-cradles. 
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Among the more or less complicated nests of altricial birds, we find two 
general types: the so-called “statant” nest (stationary or standing, built up 
from a foundation) and the more complicated “pensile” nest (hanging, sus- 
pended from a support). 

Nests of the statant type may be placed upon the ground, in bushes, upon 
the branches of shrubs or trees, or upon beams, shelves, or other artificial 
foundations. Those of the first kind are usually loosely put together, often 
without much regard to attachment, so far as the outer part is concerned, 
though usually containing a well-formed inner cup. 

The nests of the Towhee, Meadowlark, Swamp and Vesper Sparrows are 
familiar examples of ground-nesting species. It is interesting to notice the loca- 
tions of ground nests, for, quite contrary to expectation, one may find such 
nests by the roadside, in open pastures, and other apparently unprotected 
places. While ground-nests of this kind may often be easily detached from 
and, in fact, may seem to have little if any point of attachment to the ground 
upon which they rest, it is not unusual to find them rather strongly built into 
the hollow or tuft of grass where they are placed, showing care on the part of 
the builder with reference to the site selected and the permanence of the nest. 

Other loosely-constructed nests of the statant type resemble platforms, 
and are usually made of small twigs or sticks, such as the nests of the Cuckoos 
and Herons; or are more bulky, like the nests of Crows and Hawks. 

Statant nests of a more finished kind may be found in bushes or on the 
branches of trees. The Catbird makes an extremely shapely nest of twigs 
interwoven with leaves and grasses; at times, neatly rounded, both on its inner 
and outer sides; at times less perfectly formed on the exterior, though almost 
invariably showing a smoothly twined lining of rootlets. 

The nests of the Robin and Wood Thrush and Pheebe are made solid and 
of nice contour by means of mud, although much variation occurs in the 
amount of mud used by different individuals of these species. 

Perhaps no more exquisite structures can be found in our native bird 
architecture than the lichen-covered cradles of the Wood Pewee and Ruby- 
throated Hummingbird. It would be difficult to draw a line of distinction 
between these bird-cradles and those of the Vireos and Orioles, so far as 
artistic finish is concerned. 

A freshly built Vireo’s nest, hoary with lichens and spiderwebs, seen in 
the dewy air of early morning, is truly an object of great beauty; but the 
amount of this decoration varies considerably among individuals, so that 
one need not be surprised to detect differences in workmanship in these 
cradles, which at first sight seem all of one pattern and finish. 

The loosely woven and rather shallow hammock of the Acadian Flycatcher 
is particularly interesting with regard to the method of its attachment and its 
decoration. Although from beneath one may look up through the meshes of 
the nest and see the eggs and young, I venture to state that the Acadian’s 
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nest is seldom detached by the strongest wind, so tautly are its edges woven 
to and about the supporting branch. 

In localities where the chestnut is common, the Acadian’s cradle is cun- 
ningly trimmed with tassels from this particular tree, giving a characteristic 
touch which the keen observer will not fail to recognize. 

And here it might be said that the study of nest-architecture and decora- 
tion from the standpoint of botany is extremely instructive, since birds make 
use of such a variety of vegetative materials in building their nests. 

The deep closely woven cradles of the Orioles suggest strength and pattern 
as their main features of interest. Collect an old nest of this kind and try to 
tear it apart, to test its strength, or to unravel it, to discover its pattern of 
weaving. 

But so manifold are the variations and specific differences in the nests of 
birds that space is lacking to more than point the way to this fascinating part 
of bird-study. 

The following comparative catalogue of the nesting-sites and materials 
used by the different orders of our North American birds may serve to illus- 
trate more graphically than any further description the almost endless variety 
displayed in this important part of the birds’ activities. 


Comparative Catalogue of Nesting-Sites and Materials Used by 
the Different Orders of North American Birds 


I. Beginning with the Diving Birds, we find that some place their nests among 
rushes of a slough or tule-lake, others on the ground, often on a muskrat house near 
water; while others select a crevice in the rocks, or make a burrow in the ground, or lay 
their eggs on a bare ledge on some rocky islet. As these birds are aquatic by habit, the 
slight nesting material used by certain species is selected from the stems and leaves of 
aquatic plants or decaying and water-soaked vegetation in the vicinity. Certain other 
species merely make a small hollow in the ground or elsewhere, using no materials for a 
lining to the cavity. 

II. We may look for the nests of the Long-winged Swimmers on the ground of 
moors or tundras, on rocky cliffs, in grassy or reedy marshes, on islands, on stumps, 
or in bushes and trees, on the salt marshes of the coast, on tussocks of grass, or simply 
on the ground, unless disturbed, when certain individuals have been known to select a 
nesting-site in tall trees. 

These nests may be simply unlined depressions in the ground, or lined with a few 
grasses, shells or pebbles, or sometimes they may be made of moss, seaweed, sticks, 
flags and leaves, with grass and feathers for lining. 

III. The nesting-habits of some of the Tube-nosed Swimmers are unknown; but 
certain species of this order nest in holes in rocks, on ledges of rocky cliffs, or in burrows 
under rocks, fashioning a scanty cradle for their eggs with a few grasses and feathers. 

IV. The Totipalmate Swimmers are extremely interesting with respect to their 
choice of a nesting-site, for we find some seeking holes in rocks or cliffs, othe:s nesting 
on the ground, still others selecting low bushes or high trees; while a certain few show a 
decided preference for mangrove and cypress swamps. 

The nests of these large birds are very primitive in structure, like those of the pre- 
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ceding orders, but we find a few grasses, feathers, seaweed, sticks, reeds, rootlets or 
pebbles used in their construction. 

V. The Lamellirostral Swimmers, or Ducks, Geese and Swans, make up a large 
order of widely distributed species, whose nesting-sites are more various than the 
materials used in making their simple nests. 

Holes in trees or cliffs, depressions on the ground among rocks or scrubby bushes 
near water, hollow trees or stumps, secluded nooks in high grass or reeds or even brush, 
sometimes far from water, or in short prairie grass, beneath rose-bushes, in reeds over 
water, or merely a hollow on dried grass, are congenial sites selected by species of 
this order. 

The outer part of the nest, if any is made, may be of twigs, leaves, grasses or moss, 
or of reeds, lined, in some cases, with down. Curiously enough, one species prefers a 
lining of white down, while another plucks gray down from its breast to furnish the 
desired material. 

VI. The Long-Legged Ducks, or Flamingoes, nest in colonies on mud flats, laying 
their single egg in a slight depréssion formed on the top of a regular, truncated cone of 
mud, which is built up some eight to fourteen inches from the ground. 

VII. Spoonbills, Herons, Ibises and Bitterns vary considerably in nesting-habits; 
for we find the nests of some in tall trees, in marshes only 214 feet over water, in man- 
grove bushes, in reedy marshes, in trees and bushes of medium height, or on the ground, 
the latter being restricted usually to secluded islets. 

A platform of sticks suits the Spoonbills, Herons and Storks, while the Ibises prefer 
a nest of reeds and weed-stalks, and the Bitterns a nest of rushes, plant-stems, grasses 
or, in one instance, of willow twigs lined with maiden cane leaves. 

VIII. As might be expected, The Paludicole, or Marsh-birds, seek nesting-sites 
about marshes or near water, sometimes choosing a bush or small tree, or a secluded 
nook in rushes over water, sometimes restricting their nesting-area to fresh-water or to 
salt-water. Grasses, reed-stalks, roots, leaves, twigs, or simple platforms of weed- 
stalks, are used in the construction of the nests, showing little advance over those of the 
three preceding orders. 

IX. The Shore-birds, or Limicole, although forming one of the largest orders of 
our native birds, show less dissimilarity in their nesting-habits than the members of some 
of the smaller orders. As a rule, all of the shore-birds nest on the ground except one 
species, which uses the abandoned nests of Robins, Grackles, Waxwings and other tree- 
building species. We find the nesting-site in various places, near woods, in marshy 
places or in grassy marshes, in the grass itself, on dry ground, near fresh or salt water as 
the preference of the species may be. The nests of these birds are very simple, being 
slight depressions in the ground, or very scanty structures of dry leaves, grasses, stones 
or moss. 

X. With the transition to land-birds, in Order X, we find about the same simple 
method of building among the Galline, although these birds have easy access to a variety 
of nesting-material. Hollows in grasses or moss or on the ground, filled in with leaves 
and feathers, make up their nests, which we may look for near or beneath bushes, at 
the base of stumps, sometimes in oak woods in the sprouts around stumps, often shel- 
tered by overhanging limbs, or in the far north in dwarf bushes or patches of sedge in 
the vast expanses of a tundra. 

XI. The Columbe, or Doves and Pigeons, although building on or near the ground 
(sometimes in trees), make loose platforms of sticks or small twigs, resembling the 
nests of Herons in type, though their nests are not so large, and are perhaps rather more 
neatly built. 

XII. A new kind of nesting-site is found among the Raptores, that is, holes in trees 
and dead stubs; but these cavities are not shaped with the care and nicety exhibited by 
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the Woodpeckers, while a large number of the Birds of Prey put together a clumsy nest 
of sticks in the upper branches of tall trees. We may say that the holes selected by cer- 
tain of these species are more like retreats than nests, being especially preferred by 
Owls, whose nocturnal feeding-habit causes them to shrink from the light of day. Cer- 
tain Birds of Prey select hollow stumps or logs, depressions beneath rocks, bushes or 
palmettos, secluded places in bushes among reeds or tall grasses, or in marshes, small 
trees or chaparral growth; others choose rocky ledges and inaccessible cliffs for a nest- 
ing-site; and still others nest in the cabbage palmetto, tops of dense bushes, in towers 
or steeples, holes in banks, or even in old Hawks’, Crows’, or Squirrels’ nests. Often a 
deserted Woodpecker’s hole is used, when the less skilful raptorial bird profits by the 
workmanship of the bird carpenter of the woods. 

XIII. The nesting-habits of our few Parrots and Paroquets are still largely 
unknown, although they are thought to prefer hollow cypress or sycamore trees as 
sites for their nests. 

XIV. Strangely diverse in all of their habits, the Cuckoos and Kingfishers show 
little if any resemblance in either nesting-sites or materials. The former build plat- 
forms of sticks, lined with a few grasses or catkins, on low trees or bushes, often vine- 
covered bushes, while the latter excavate deep holes in banks, strewing them with fish- 
bones as the young are fed. 

XV. The symmetrical-holes of the Woodpeckers are found in orchard trees, living 
pine trees, in dead trees, in cypresses over 40 feet above the ground, or in other trees 
from 15 to 80 feet up. One cannot but admire the precision and rapidity with which 
Woodpeckers work, and the snug cradles which they fashion. 

XVI. Again, in the Macrochires, or Nighthawks, Whip-poor-wills, Swifts and 
Hummingbirds, there is very great diversity in the nesting-habit. The first two are con- 
tent with a hollow on the ground or on leaves in thickets or woods, or even with a slight 
depression on a flat rooftop or rock in the open field. 

The Swifts build remarkable baskets of dead twigs, glued neatly together and 
fastened against the walls of a chimney or, in times past, in hollow trees; while the 
Hummingbirds fashion an exquisite lichen-covered cup of the true statant type, placed 
on the limb of a tree. Plant-down and plant-fibers are used in these dainty cradles, 
which shelter the tiniest bird-babies we have. -. 

XVII. It would take some space to catalogue all of the nesting-sites and materials 
selected by the Passeres, our largest Order of birds. We find these perching birds mak- 
ing their nests not only on the ground, in bushes and on trees, but also in crevices of 
rock, on rafters and beams, in holes, in banks or trees, behind the loose bark of trees, 
in reeds, beneath cliffs or eaves, at the base of stumps, in mossy banks under roots, in 
cane-brake, gourds and bird-houses, in weeds and beneath scrub palmetto, in or 
about logs, salt marshes—in short, in almost every place on /and that other orders 
frequent. 

As to nesting-materials, the Perching Birds use a great variety in a highly skilful 
manner to make their shapely cradles, certain species preferring certain materials if it is 
possible to obtain them. Green mosses, coarse twigs, weed-stalks, pine needles, coarse 
and fine grasses, moss, mud, hempen fibers. leaves, straw, vegetable fibers, blossoms, 
coarse down, fine strips of bark, birch-bark and grape-vine, pieces of string, paper or 
cloth, reed-stalks, sticks, seaweed, decaying vegetation, etc., enter into the construction 
of the outer part of different nests. For lining their nests, these birds procure horsehair, 
wool, thistledown, felted fur, feathers, soft moss, rootlets, plant-down, cotton, the soft 
inner bark of trees, sometimes tucking in a cast-off snake’s skin and weaving all with 
great nicety, using the webs of spiders, long hairs, blossom stems, vine tendrils and 
fine grasses, in the process of construction. 

Thus, from the merest suggestion of a nest, a hollow in the ground, to the intricate 
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pensile nests of the highest types of nest-builders, we find every gradation in work- 
manship and elaboration among our native birds. 
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FROM YOUNG OBSERVERS 


Our Bird Club 


I live in Concord, Mich. I am eleven years old and in the fifth grade. We 
have a bird-club in our room of which I am a member. We are studying the 
colors and habits of birds of various kinds. 

I enjoy studying the birds very much. You may think the Blue Jay is 
a cruel bird; well, he is, but he does more good than harm. I am sure that 
you are all familiar with this bird. Once I saw a Blue Jay in an evergreen 
tree. He would fly to the ground and then to a tree; this he did several times. 
Whether there was food there or not, I do not know. 

Our club took up a collection, and our teacher sent for nearly twenty 
pictures of different kinds. 

Lately we have been studying the Robin and the Goldfinch, which was 
very interesting. We had the pictures of them colored and a picture that 
was not, and we colored the picture that was not, the same as the 
colored one. 

We put out bird-houses and lunch-counters, and have had quite good 
success. 

If you ever study birds, you will find it interesting —ELEANoR LYMAN 
(age 11). 

[This letter is to be commended for the amount of information which it contains, 
the genuine enthusiasm that it expresses, and the habit of observation which it suggests 


is being formed. Perhaps this little girl will keep on watching the Blue Jay until she 
discovers just where and how it finds its food—A. H. W.] 
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The Robin 


A year ago this spring, two Robins built their nest in one of our apple- 
trees. The first thing they did was to take some twigs and make the frame- 
work by twining them together. They next took some mud from our flower- 
beds, which had recently been watered. Then they took some ravelings which 
I had put out. One day I saw four blue eggs in the nest. Then the mother 
Robin sat on the eggs for about fifteen days. ’ 

As I was looking out of the window one morning, I saw that the mother 
Robin was not on the nest, but in it were four baby Robins waiting for mother 
and father to bring them théir breakfast. 

One day mother and I heard the old Robins making a great fuss. We 
went out and saw a baby Robin on the ground, and a strange cat was trying 
to catch it. We put the baby back in the tree and drove the cat away. After 
that, I threw out bread crumbs every morning.—Marion Boutprey (aged 
10) Fourth grade, Concord, Mich. 

[Careful observation and an interesting account. The cat might well have been 
killed, if it had no responsible owner. When cats are licensed properly, like dogs, there 
ought to be fewer strays around to molest birds—A. H. W.] 


Notes on the Downy Woodpecker and Carolina Wren 


On August 24th, as I was sitting on my veranda, I heard a strange note 
from a China-ball tree. Then I saw a small bird fly into a silver-leafed maple. 
The bird was a male Downy Woodpecker. He was sitting on a small dead 
limb, making the bark fly, and eating the insects as he ran about. I noticed 
him eating ants, chinch-bugs and caterpillars more than anything else. He 
used a peculiar call-note—cheep—repeated at intervals of about five minutes. 

On the 26th, I saw another, which acted in the same manner as the first. 
I also saw a pair of Carolina Wrens with two young. The latter were very 
pert-looking, and one concealed itself so well that I could not distinguish it 
from the bare ground, and came near stepping on it—Mavurice B. Emmicu 
(age 11), Vicksburg, Miss. 

[The squeaky note of the Downy Woodpecker is probably not commonly associated 
with this species as often as the more familiar “roll” and drumming notes. Compare 
the notes of the young in the nest-hole with those of the adult. Although the chinch- 
bug is not given in ordinary diet-lists of Downy Woodpeckers, it is not improbable that 
this insect, which is such a pest in the corn- and wheat-fields of the Mississippi Valley, 
should now and then fall a victim to this industrious bird. If the Downy will sample 
the fruit of the mulberry, as the writer has observed, it may quite likely relish a 
chinch-bug when one happens in its way —A. H. W.] 


Practical Home Protection of Birds 


I am inclosing two photographs for Bird-Lore. They are both of Wood 
Thrushes, one with its young, and were taken by myself last summer (1912). 
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We had a pan filled with water, to which Thrushes, Robins, Flickers and many 
others habitually came. 

I am a Junior at New Trier Township High School, and became really 
interested in birds in the spring of 1912, largely through the zodlogy teacher 


WOOD THRUSH 


; there, *“r. Hildebrand. The pictures inclosed were taken by means of a 
thread run from the release of the shutter to our front porch, where I would 
sit and reaad.—WintHROP CasE, Hubbard Woods, Iil. 

[This is a very good illustration of the lifelikeness of a good photograph of a live 
bird in a natural attitude as compared with some unnatural colored pictures which 
frequently bear little if any resemblance to the species they are supposed to portray. 
A picture must convey the idea of motion in repose—whether colored or not, if it 
truly represents a living bird —A. H. W. 


FROM ADULT OBSERVERS 
J The Story of the Little Wrens 


In the summer of 1906 I was in a small country town in the upper part of 
New Jersey. The home where I made my abiding-place was an old-fashioned 
house nestled among the trees. Large orchards on both sides of the house, 
’ with rows of maple trees on either side of the roadway, and numerous other 
F trees were scattered about in which the various birds built their nests. I say 
; various, because there were very many varieties of birds. One morning, while 
eating my breakfast in front of the window, I counted seven different varie- 
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ties of birds come down for the seeds or crumbs which had been thrown out 
for them. In the trees near the house, where the branches rested on the roof, 
a Catbird’s nest and two Robins’ nests were nestled among the leaves. We put 
up several boxes and in two of them the Wrens built their nest, but one pair 
of Wrens built several times, only to have their nest torn down by the Eng- 
lish Sparrows, so it was very late before they at last found their home in a box 
on the end of the shed, which had been placed there for that purpose. Mother 
Wren sat there very patiently until her little brood of four were all hatched, 
then one day we heard the baby Wrens crying piteously and, after watching 
for some time, we did not see Mother or Father Wren come to feed them. .We 
put up a ladder to see if we could discover what was the matter, but could 
only see the four babies without father or mother. We came down discon- 
solate, because we knew we could not feed them, as they only eat insects from 
underneath old decayed timber, but on looking back to the ladder, we were 
surprised to see Mother Wren with one broken wing hopping up the ladder 
with her mouth full for her babies. Then she came down again for more, and 


Group of ros grammar-school children, leaving Roger Williams Park Museum, 
Providence, R. I., after attending a free lecture on birds. 54 of these pupils became 
members of a Junior Audubon Society as a result of the lecture. The same school has 
sent ro different classes to the }iuseum for bird lectures, and has a total of 178 Junior 
Audubon members. Since last October, the Audubon Society and the Museum have 
coéperated in giving 35 lectures on birds to 2,795 children. 

H. L. Maprison, Curator. 
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continued going up and down the ladder to feed her little brood until we took 
the ladder down at night, so the cats would not get to the nest. We put the 
ladder up every morning and took it down at night, and Mother Wren con- 
tinued to go up and down to feed her little ones until they were able to fly. 
She never was able to fly except very short distances, but taught her little 
ones by coaxing them out of the nest, then flying to the top of the box and 
coaxing them there, then to the tree near. Her faithfulness to her little brood 
was a most touching sight, and one long to be remembered. The father never 
returned and it is to be presumed that he was killed when the mother was 
injured. While the mother was sitting, the father would often stay on a brush- 
heap near the house, and sing for nearly an hour. We could talk to him and he 
would answer, but if we even looked toward the nest he would scold as fast as 
he could. I felt sorry: to have them go away, but hope they had no more 
mishaps.—HARRIET ANNA CARPENTER, Ramsey, New Jersey. 

[This interesting observation is now and then duplicated in other species. Accounts 
of the Baltimore Oriole and Towhee, which have been disabled by a broken limb but 
which have persevered in caring for their young, have been printed in recent issues of 
Bird-Lore. Had the food-habits of the Wren been better understood, it might have 
been possible to assist the mother in finding suitable insect diet for the nestings. Grass- 
hoppers, beetles, caterpillars, bugs and spiders are all relished by Wrens. A single brood 
of House Wrens has been observed to dispose of aboitt 1,000 insects in a single day, 
which suggests the highly beneficial character of this species —A. H. W.] 


KINGBIRD AT NEST 
Nest removed for convenience in photographing 
Photographed by Guy A. Bailey, Genesee, N. Y. 
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Among the twelve hundred and more species and varieties of wild birds 
found in North America, there are a certain number so well known that few 
indeed are the people who have not made their acquaintance 
either by actual introduction or by hearsay. The Robin, the 
Crow, the Jay, and the Eagle, for example, are household 
words often quite familiar to children long before the little folk are large enough 
to go afield and observe the birds for themselves. The writers of verse have 
done much to make some of our feathered friends known to us. In fact, poets 
have depicted the charms of some birds in such living, rythmical verse that it 
is doubtful whether the fame of these birds would ever fade from the memory 
of mankind, even should the species thus glorified pass for all time from our 
view. 

Many of us, as children, read certain lines regarding the Brown Thrasher. 
The schoolbook called it “Brown Thrush,” and perhaps the name does quite 
as well. The poem to which I refer is truly a beautiful one, and should be 
memorized by every child who does not already know it. In it is given much 
of the creed of the Audubon Society. 


A Common 
Bird 


There’s a merry Brown Thrush sitting up in the tree; 
He’s singing to me! he’s singing to me! 
And what does he say, little girl, little boy, 
“Oh, the world’s running over with joy! 
Don’t’ you hear? don’t you see? 
Hush! look in my tree! 
For I am as happy as happy can be.” 
And the Brown Thrush keeps singing, “A nest do you see? 
And, five eggs hid by me in the juniper tree? 
Don’t meddle, don’t touch, little girl, little boy, 
Or the world will lose some of its joy. 
Now I’m glad! now I’m free! 
And I always shall be, 


If you never bring sorrow to me.” 


“The Brown Thrasher well deserves the fame which it has achieved as a 
vocalist, and fortunate is the man in whose garden a pair of these birds have 
chosen to take up their abode. Its song is the most varied note of the bird 
chorus heard at daybreak in the northern states. It is the Mockingbird of the 
North. In fact, so much does its song suggest the musical performances of 
that masterful vocalist that early American ornithologists often called it the 
“‘Ferruginous Mockingbird.” 
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While singing, it usually occupies the topmost bough of some bush or 

tree and, although it sings mostly in the morning, it may occasionally be 

heard at any hour of the day. Its voice is loud, clear, and far- 

The Song reaching, but can hardly be said to possess the sweetness of 

tone so characteristic of the Wood Thrush and the Veery. 

The bird’s fame is based rather on the wide variety and clearness of notes 

which it produces, aided perhaps by the fact that it sings much in the imme- 
diate neighborhood of man’s abode. 

Upon arriving in the spring from his winter home in the southern states, 
this bird usually announces his presence by his voluble song, with which he 
floods the morning air from his perch on a neighboring tree. In common with 
many other singing birds, the worry and responsibility. of domestic life which 
shortly come upon him do not, to any notable extent, lessen the force or fre- 
quency of his singing. 

The nest of the Brown Thrasher is, for the size of the bird, a rather bulky 
structure. It is mainly composed of dead twigs and possesses a lining of 

rootlets. The nest is usually placed in a bush or thick cluster 
The Nest of vines, where it is well concealed from the eye of the passerby. 

I recall finding a nest in the main fork of an old pear tree about 
three feet from the ground, and another which was situated on a small stump, 
and well screened from view by the sprouts which had grown up above it. Some- 
times the nest is even placed on the ground, but it is always well hidden by 
vegetation. Some observers have recorded that they have seen ground nests 
built in such wet situations that the dampness working up through the nesting- 
material caused the eggs to addle. The parent birds, failing to recognize the 
misfortune which had come to their treasures, would, in some instances, 
continue to sit on them for several weeks. 

The eggs, which are usually four in number, are thickly and uniformly 
covered with fine dots of cinnamon or rufous brown. 

When one approaches the nest of the Crow, if one of the birds is at home, 
it will usually leave, and will frequently not again be observed until the intruder 

has left the neighborhood. There are some other birds that 
Habits have this same habit of deserting their nest on the approach 

of real or imaginary danger. Such, however, is not the case 
with the Brown Thrasher. 

When an enemy appears, both birds instantly become alert. If one 
chances to be away, the scolding notes of the one on guard soon recall the 
absent companion. Together they fly in and out of the bushes, constantly 
voicing their alarm and disapproval, and often darting viciously at the creature 
which has trespassed upon their privacy. They become especially excited and 
annoyed upon the appearance of that most dreaded of all bird enemies—the 
house cat; and their alarm is not without cause, for seldom is a Thrasher’s nest 
built in such a situation as to be safe from the agile activities of this marauder. 
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One of the saddest sights in the bird world is to witness the dejected move- 
ments, and hear the piteously mournful notes, of a pair of Brown Thrashers 
whose nest has been despoiled by a grimalkin. 

Some years ago, a pair of these birds constructed their nest in a thorn- 
bush growing on the lawn of a residence where the writer chanced to be visit- 
ing. The members of the household became much interested 
in watching the fortunes of this bird family, and especially 
were we impressed with the frequency with which the parents 
fed their young. At this work they were busy all day long. The birds seemed 
to gather food for the little ones entirely from the lawn of the residence adja- 
cent and the two gardens in the rear, rarely going off this territory. 

In approaching the. nest, they would advance flying low over the grass 
until within about ten feet of the thorn-bush. Alighting on the ground, they 
would look around for a moment, to see if any danger was near, and then hop 
rapidly along to the lower branches, which came down to the ground. Then, 
from limb to limb they would jump, ascending a sort of irregular stairway to 
the nest, when we could hear the eager clamor of the four little ones as they 
received their nourishment. We soon noticed that one bird always went up 
the right-hand side of the bush, and the other invariably hopped up through 
the limbs on the left side. 

I became curious to know just how often they brought food, and, one 
morning, with notebook in hand, sat for an hour on the veranda watching the 
movements of our little brown neighbors. Through my field-glasses I could 
see that they brought one, and at times apparently two or three, insects or 
their larve at each trip. Every time a bird came to the nest, I made a mark 
with my pencil. In the middle of the day I made the same observations for an 
hour, and repeated the records in the evening. 

The bird which went up the right-hand side of the bush made a trip on an 
average of every two and a half minutes, and the bird which went up the left- 
hand side, made a trip every ten minutes. The young were in the nest in 
the neighborhood of two weeks. If the birds took only one insect. a 
trip, it would mean that during this interval these Brown Thrashers fed to 
their young 5,180 soft-bodied worms and insects. This, of course, does not 
take into consideration what the old birds ate during this time; nor what 
they consumed during the period of incubation; nor all those delectable morsels 
which the male fed to the female during the blissful days of courtship. Suppose 
we include all these, and also what the family of six ate after the young had 
left the nest and flown off into the bushes; it is a most conservative estimate 
to say that this pair of Brown Thrashers and their young were responsible, 
that summer, for the destruction of the lives of over fifty thousand insects, 
many of which were injurious to the vegetation of the region. 

There are some birds which are of such great value to mankind that, even 
if there were no laws on the statute books to protect them, every man, woman 
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and child of the entire country should use his utmost influence to see that 
these birds are not killed by human enemies, and that, so far as possible, they 
receive strict protection from cats and other domestic animals. There are few 
birds which are of more service to us than is the Brown Thrasher. Despite 
this fact, these birds are not infrequently shot through ignorance. 

Such an instance arose in connection with the pair of Brown Thrashers 
mentioned above. One day I heard the report of a little rifle and, looking 
out of the window, saw that a boy had just fired at one of the 
birds. By the time I was able to reach the lawn he was taking 
aim for a second time. I shouted to him to stop, and, running 
out to the road, told him he must not kill those birds—that we not only wanted 
them to live, but that it was against the law to shoot them. His father, who 
had accompanied this twelve-year-old boy on his walk, came up and asked 
for an explanation of my conduct in interfering with his son. In defense of 
the young hunter, the father stated: ‘I have bought my boy a rifle and am 
teaching him to shoot. I want him to grow up and be a sportsman. Why do 
you seek to interfere with him in his innocent sport?” 

In the days when the father was a boy there were, unfortunately, no Audu- 
bon Societies in the country, and there was comparatively little instruction 
in the schools dealing with the economic value of wild birds and the desira- 
bility of preserving them. Still, it seemed incredible that this man who, from 
his appearance, had evidently prospered in business or by inheritance, should 
have lived to the age of fifty and never learned better than to think that the 
greatest service which a Brown Thrasher can render is to serve as a target 
for a boy who is ambitious to learn the art of skilfully pursuing and destroy- 
ing the wild life which inhabits the woods and fields. 

Occasionally we hear complaints that Brown Thrashers destroy grain and 
fruit. However, after careful and extended observations, bird experts of the 
United States Department of Agriculture have reported that 65 per cent of 
the bird’s food consists of insects, mainly beetles. The fruit which they eat 
is mostly wild varieties, and the damage done to cultivated fruit is exceed- 
ingly small. The grain taken appears to be entirely waste kernels scattered 
in harvesting or hauling it along the roads. 

The Brown Thrasher belongs to the Order Passeres and the Family Mimide. 
Its scientific name is Toxostoma rufum. It breeds from southern Alberta, 
Classification southern Manitoba, northern Michigan, southern Ontario, 

and southern Quebec, and northern Maine, south to Louisiana, 
Distribution Mississippi, Alabama, and northern Florida, and from the base 
of the Rocky Mountains in Montana, Wyoming, and Colorado eastward; 
and winters from southeastern Missouri and North Carolina to south-central 
Texas, southern Florida, and casually farther north. In the western states 
it is replaced by several other species of the same genus. 
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To those who have been fortunate enough to visit some romantic isle off 
the North Pacific shore, these quaint fowls make an irresistible appeal of 
interest. “Sea Parrots” and “Jew Ducks,” the sailors call them; and we should 
all be inclined to poke fun at them for their outlandish head-gear if the situa- 
tion were not so perfectly redeemed by the impeccable behavior of the birds. 
Masks are essentially ridiculous; but these “Masking Puffins” will not coun- 
tenance laughter, and the grave solemnity of their regard brings you soon 
to respect, and then to admiration. For my own part, I confess a positive 
affection for these droll Quakers of the sea. 

Puffins, in common with other species of the Alcide, spend the winter 
upon the ocean, and are seen near land only when the buffeting of some storm 
of unusual severity strews the sand with bodies of dead and wounded. As 
spring advances, these birds are provided with an extraordinary array of 
nuptial ornaments and appendages. Males and females alike receive, in place 
of dull black feathers, a white facial mask; and this is prolonged behind from 
either side into long, waving feather “horns” of a rich, deep straw-color. The 
eyelid becomes a brilliant red; and the great red beak, always stout and strongly 
compressed, is further augmented basally by a new set of horny plates of a 
dull oil-green or delicate horn-color, and these, in turn, exactly match the 
irides in tint. The feet also become bright vermilion, instead of a pale salmon. 

Thus gaily caparisoned, the Tufted Puffins repair to the grassy, sloping 
hillsides of the rocky islets which constitute their summer homes, and pro- 
ceed to renovate the old nesting burrows, or else dig new ones. They work 
intermittently at this. Stejneger, on the Commander Islands, noted that 
in the early days of the season the Puffins spent only one day ashore in alter- 
nation with two days at sea. It is probable, therefore, that the birds engage 
in the evolutions of courtship during these “sea-days,” for I have never seen 
anything but the most circumspect behavior ashore. 

It is difficult to exaggerate the gravity of these tranquil birds. Absolutely 
silent on all occasions save when caught and harassed, when they may emit 
a low, raucous groan. They spend much time standing demurely at the 
entrances of their burrows, and the nearest approach to levity one ever sees 
is the accidental shaking of the pendent plumes when the bird turns its head. 

If a hillside colony is approached suddenly from shore, the standing popu- 
lation, presumably males, pitches downward to sea by a common impulse; 
while the nest occupants come shelling out by twos and threes and dozens, 
as one traverses the honey-combed earth. Once a-wing, the Puffin returns 
(268) 
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again and again to satisfy his curiosity, employing for the: purpose great 
horizontal circles or ellipses, and slowing up a little at perigee. Or, if the 
nesting island be a small one, the Puffins will circle it a score of times. You 
know that the birds are justly apprehensive, but there is something so weird 
and funereal about the whole performance! 

Later the Puffins settle upon the surface of the water until the sea is black 
with them. Each bird dives, if only for a moment, upon the instant of alight- 
ing; and it may be that they find it difficult to effect this exchange of medium 
without a spill. Rising also requires an effort, desperate if the sea is smooth, 
but easier in proportion to the increasing strength of the wind. Once the in- 
vader has left, or else secreted himself, the Puffins return rapidly to reclaim 
the cooling egg, or to take up the sober vigil at the burrow’s mouth. Each 
alights with uplifted wings held well back. The wings are also lifted from 
time to time as though to rest them, and they are brought into requisition 
as balancers whenever the bird attempts to walk. Be the going ever so easy, 
the Puffin shifts about as gingerly as a slack-wire performer. 

A Puffin’s bill is so remarkable a creation that a glance at its structure 
may not be out of place; though as to what may be the necessity of this powerful 
crushing organ we are frankly ignorant. The bird is not a shallow-water feeder, 
and so has no need to reduce bivalves. Moreover, in the breeding season 
it seems to subsist upon small fish, which are as easily taken by the slender- 
billed Murre. And, if the bill were designed to cope with some stubborn viand 
of the middlé sea, why reduce its size in winter? We do not know. But we 
do know that the Puffin’s bill is wonderfully contrived of some eighteen 
plates (with underlying membranes), and that of these, sixteen, including 
“rosettes, lamella and selvedges,” but chiefly the olive-green basal plates, 
are deciduous,—they fall away, that is, at the end of the breeding season. 
Their place is taken partly by underlying feathered tracts, and partly by an 
underlying horny plate of a deep brown color; and the basal dimensions of the 
bill are much reduced. Accompanying these changes is a disappearance of 
the white facial mask with its plumes, and the entire head becomes a uniform 
blackish color. The vermilion eyelids fade to a sickly salmon-color; and the 
irides, if we may trust scanty observations, become pale bluish. 

A forty-five-degree slope of soil is the characteristic nesting-site of the 
Tufted Puffin. Here tunnels are driven at random to a depth of three or four 
feet, and so close together that once, on Erin, one of the Olympiades, by placing 
a foot in the entrance of a burrow and “fetching a compass,” I was able to touch 
with the hands the entrances of twenty-five others, apparently occupied. 
This may have been an unusually populous section, but, if we reckoned at 
half that rate, an acre of ground would carry 2,700 burrows. Hard or rocky 
soil is not shunned in prosperous colonies, but many efforts here are baffled 
outright, and “prospects” are at least as numerous as occupied burrows. Else- 
where the top soil on precipitous clinging ledges may be utilized, or else crannies, 
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crevices, and rock-hewn chambers. Upon the Farallone Islands, California, 
these birds have little opportunity for digging in the earth, and little necessity 
for providing fresh burrows, for crevices and cubby-holes abound. These 
are, for the most part, of an ample and substantial character, as though well 
maintained, and most of them have, doubtless, seen use measured by cycles 
rather than generations. Many eggs, and sitting birds as well, are visible 
from the outside; while some of the nesting-sites are nothing more than the 
innermost recesses of niches and caves occupied by Murres. On the Farallones, 
there is a fierce, albeit silent, competition between these silent birds and the 
rabbits which swarm over the rocks. I have seen impulsive bunnies which, 
fleeing from fancied danger and taking refuge in the first burrow at hand, 
emerged more hastily than they went in. The Tufted Puffin is a dangerous, 
as well as a determined foe, and a bite from that rugged beak will cut to the 
bone. 

Although equipped with so formidable a weapon, the birds, in digging 
their burrows, appear to depend upon their feet. These are provided with 
nails as sharp as tacks, and the “finish” of the nesting-chamber usually exhibits 
a criss-cross pattern of fine lines. 

Long grass and dense thickets, as of salal, salmon-berry bushes, or dwarf 
spruce, occasionally afford refuge to birds hard-pressed for room. Here the 
Puffin, starting from some exposed edge, drives a tunnel] through the matted 
vegetation and deposits its egg upon the surface of the ground, in shade almost 
as intense as that afforded by the earth itself. 

Only one egg is laid, dull white as to hue, with faint vermiculations of brown 
and purplish. Because the nest-lining is usually of the scantiest, a few salal 
leaves or bits of grass, the egg is often so soiled by contact with the earth 
as to pass for dingy brown. 

The baby Puffin is your true Puffin, and it is undoubtedly he who gave 
this trivial name to the group. He is, indeed, a mere puff-ball of down, for 
he is densely covered at birth with down at least an inch long, and you could 
blow him away (Pouf!) if he were not so fat and anchored in a hole. The down 
is of a uniform dull slaty black, and the only touch of color about this infant 
pin-cushion is a showing of dull red near the middle of the otherwise black bill. 

In assuming the first plumage, the juvenal shows many of the characters 
of the winter adult, but it is whitish or light gray below. With the approach 
of its first spring, it takes on first. the feather tufts, of a dull brownish hue, 
then the white facial mask, with corresponding bill changes; but whether 
or not the yearling bird breeds, is an open question. The non-breeding birds 
remain at sea, where they are nearly as exempt from scrutiny as are baby 
sea-serpents. 

The Tufted Puffin enjoys the widest breeding range of any bird in the 
North Pacific, except he Pigeon Guillemot; and, although not so thoroughly 
distributed as that species, it is undoubtedly far more abundant. On the 
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American side, it breeds as far south as the Santa Barbara Islands, California, 
and as far north as Cape Lisburne, in northwest Alaska. It is, however, of 
comparatively rare occurrence in Arctic waters. On the Asiatic side, its breed- 
ing range extends as far south as Japan; while its center of abundance is gener- 
ally conceded to be the Aleutian Islands. Deposition of eggs occurs as early 
as May 1 in southern California, and as late as August 1 in northern latitudes; 
but fresh eggs may also be found somewhere from June 1 to June 20 at any 
given point in its breeding range. Thus, on certain islets off the west coast of 
Washington, I have found the Puffins punctual to a day, and deposition 
occurring with practical uniformity; whereas, on the Farallones, 1911, there 
was a steady increase in numbers from the 1st to the 28th of May, with a few 
still to be heard from on June 3. The winter range of this species comprises 
the open ocean, and the birds are occasionally driven shoreward along the 
Aleutian chain and the coasts of approximate latitudes. 

From time immemorial, the natives of the North Pacific islands have 
placed large dependence upon the Puffins, Tufted and Horned, to supply 
both food and clothing. Advantage is taken of the bird’s inability to alter 
quickly its course of flight—your Puffin is no dodger—and large numbers 
are caught annually by means of small nets mounted on poles,—a sort of 
glorified butterfly hunt. The Puffin meat is not distasteful, as sea-birds go, 
although white men do not care for it. More important to the native Aleutian 
is the uniform tough skin, which goes into the making of parkas, the famed 
feather-coats of the North. These garments, each requiring the use of from 
forty-five to fifty Puffin skins, are made up feather-side in, and are nearly 
impervious to cold. 

With the natives we shall, of course, have to be very patient until such 
times as the channels of distribution have been perfected, so that they may 
have Gloucester codfish, Yakima potatoes, and Ventura beans for food, instead 
of the flesh of ‘“Toporki’’ (the Commander Island name for Puffin), and gar- 
ments made of good Irish wool, instead of flimsy bird-skins. With the fisher- 
men (imported) we shall have to be very firm, reminding them that Uncle 
Sam is willing to subscribe liberally for fish spawn, to fill the ocean if need be, 
so that there may be indeed food for all, birds and humans; but very unwilling 
to see his guests assault the ancient rights of his feathered wards. 

For ourselves, we need no economic excuse to cloak our interest in these 
quaint old-men-of-the-sea, the Tufted Puffins. Remote, unobtrusive though 
they be, they belong to us to study, to protect (as need arises), to enjoy. A 
visit paid to one of their breeding haunts is like a trip to fairyland, a real and 
tangible bit of romance. Such a privilege, properly exercised, is the inherent 
right of every American citizen, and should be safeguarded to our children 
for all time. The maintenance in full measure of these and other sea-fowl 
is so obvious an esthetic advantage to the race that no taint of commercialism 
ought to enter in, at any point, upon our consideration of them. 
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The Feather Proviso 


The paragraph in Schedule ““N”’ of the 
Tariff Bill which plans to prohibit the 
importation of the feathers of birds, 
except those of the Ostrich and domestic 
fowls, did not fare well at the hands of the 
Finance Committee of the Senate, to 
which it was referred after having suc- 
cessfully passed the House of Representa- 
tives. The Chairman of this Committee 
distributed the different schedules among 
various Sub-Committees for detailed con- 
sideration. Thus Schedule “‘N” fell into 
the hands of Senators Charles F. Johnson, 
of Maine, Hoke Smith, of Georgia, and 
William Hughes, of New Jerse:.. The 
millinery interests worked energetically 
and desperately on these three lawmakers, 
and eventually induced them to adopt the 
spirit, although not the wording, of an 
amendment previously introduced by 
Senator Moses E. Clapp, of Minnesota, 
which, if it finally becomes a law, will in 
a large measure nullify the effect of the 
anti-importation proviso. 

This Sub-Committee, after having 
evidently reached a conclusion on the 
matter, reluctantly granted the friends of 
the birds a hearing. This was done sud- 
denly and without sufficient warning to 
admit of the presence of many who, had 
they known in advance, would have 
gladly availed themselves of the oppor- 
tunity to be there. There were present, 
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however, Dr. W. T. Hornaday, of the New 
York Zodélogical Society, Mr. E. H. For- 
bush, of Boston, representing the National 
Association of Audubon Societies, and Dr. 
Henry Oldys, of the District of Columbia 
Audubon Society. The scant impression 
which the array of unanswerable facts 
presented by these gentlemen seemed to 
make on the Sub-Committee was a sub- 
ject which occasioned comment. 

So the Sub-Committee made its report 
to the Finance Committee, and the 
Finance Committee, adopting their sug- 
gestion, has reported to the Democratic 
caucus of the Senate that they recom- 
mend changing the feather paragraph so 
as to admit the importation of “the 
feathers or plumes of birds commonly recog- 
nized as edible or pestiferous.” 

Think of it! The feathers of any bird 
which anyone eats at any place on this 
green earth, or any bird which any inter- 
ested person may be pleased to catalogue 
as a pest, may be imported under this 
provision! Mr. L. S. Crandall, of the New 
York Zodlogical Park, has compiled for 
Dr. Hornaday a list of 1,622 birds which 
he considers game birds. But remember, 
the Senators have not said “game birds,” 
but went much farther and said “birds 
commonly recognized as edible.’’ Few of 
us would think of calling Robins, Night- 
hawks, Bobolinks, Flickers, White Ibis 
and Night Herons as “game birds,” and 
yet in a number of our southern states 


these, and also several other species, are 
“commonly recognized as edible,” so 
their feathers may be imported. In Italy 
there is hardly a bird that flies, walks or 
swims but what is “‘commonly recognized 
as edible,” which would mean that the 
feathers of European song birds could be 
imported with impunity. Where is the 
thing to end, and who is the official who 
will dare to say that any feathers what- 
ever shall be debarred from importation? 

Then, too, pestiferous birds are placed 
on the unprotected list; but no authority 
is given for determining just what birds 
are pests. The city dweller says the Eng- 
lish Sparrow is a pest, the suburban gar- 
dener declares the Starling is a pest, the 
rice planter says Bobolinks and Black- 
birds are pests, the corn-grower declares 
the Lark and Quail to be pests, the 
chicken-raiser votes that Hawks are pests, 
the propagator of fish says Herons and 
Kingfishers are pests, sailors vow Petrels 
that warn them of coming storms are 
pests, the man with a chimney says the 
Swift is a pest, the Southern grape-grower 
swears the Mockingbird is a pest, and, 
under the proposed law, whosoever will 
may call any bird in the world a pest, and 
ship its feathers to this country to enrich 
the pockets of the selfish, greedy traf- 
fickers in the plumage torn from the 
bodies of slaughtered mother birds. 

To speak mildly, it looks as though 
Messrs. Johnson, Smith and Hughes have 
been imposed upon by the shrewd argu- 
ments of the clever attorneys hired by the 
Millinery Trade. What this Association, 
the New York Zodlogical Society, and 
other organizations are now attempting 
to do is to acquaint the public with just 
what is going on at Washington, and 
urge everybody to write the senators from 
his or her state, and urge the adoption of 
the feather proviso in Schedule “N”’ just 
as it passed the House of Representatives. 
United States Senators will soon be 
elected by a direct vote of the people, and 
they will listen right now to what their 
constitutents have to say on important 
public issues, if the constituents will only 
speak freely and insist on being heard. 
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Just before going to press, word was 
received to the effect that the Senate 
Finance Committee has decided to strike 
out the entire feather proviso except the 
clause which prohibits the importation 
of Heron “‘aigrettes’’! 


Regulations Under Weeks-McLean Law 


The United States Department of Agri- 
culture has issued a circular under date of 
June 23, 1913, giving ‘‘Proposed Regula- 
tions for the Protection of Migratory 
Birds.” This was done under authority 
granted the Department by the Federal 
statute commonly known as the “Weeks- 
McLean Law,” which became effective on 
March 4, 1913. Accompanying this cir- 
cular there is also one entitled ““Explana- 
tion of the Proposed Regulations for the 
Propagation of Migratory Birds.’”’ Any- 
one desiring copies of these for examina- 
tion may doubtless secure them by 
addressing the “Secretary of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C.” 

Under the provisions of the law, these 
rules do not become operative until 
receiving the signature of the President of 
the United States three months after their 
promulgation. This is to give an oppor- 
tunity for all parties to be heard who may 
wish to address any complaints or sug- 
gested changes to the authorities having 
the matter in charge. 

The entire proposition is set forth under 
ten headings or “regulations.” Briefly, 
these are as follow: 

Regulation 1 defines migratory game 
birds as Anatide, including Brant, Wild 
Ducks, Geese and Swans; Gruide, Cranes; 
Rallide, Rails, Coots and Gallinules; 
Limicole, shore birds, including Snipe, 
Plover, Curlew, Sandpipers, etc.; and 
Columbide, being Doves and Wild Pigeons. 
For the purposes of the regulations, 
“perching birds which feed entirely or 
chiefly on insects” are considered as 
“migratory insectivorous birds.” 

Regulation 2 declares a daily closed sea- 
son from sunset to sunrise on all birds 
enumerated in Regulation No. 1. That 
is, all night shooting is to be stopped. 
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Regulation 3 provides a perpetual closed 
season on all “migratory insectivorous 
birds,” . except that Bobolinks may.. be 
killed from August 31 to November 1 in 
the states of Delaware, Maryland, ; Vir- 
ginia, South Carolina and the District of 
Columbia. 

Regulation 4 makes a five-year closed 
season on Pigeons, Swans, 
Curlew, our three species of Cranes, ,and 
all shore birds, except Black-breasted and 
Golden Plover, Wilson’s Snipe, Woodcock 
and the two forms of Yellow-legs. Five 
years’ full protection is also given Wood 
Ducks in New York, New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio, Indiana, Michigan;..West 
Virginia, Wisconsin and the New Eng- 
land states. Rails are 
protected in California and Vermont, and 
Woodcock in Illinois and Missouri. 

Regulation 5 the killing of 
migratory game birds only from October 
31 to January 1, on the waters or shores 
of the Mississippi, Ohio and Missouri 
Rivers, throughout the greater part of 
their length. 

Regulation 6. Here Zones are prescribed 
as follows: “Breeding Zone’’ comprises 
states lying wholly or in part north of lati- 
tude 40° and the Ohio River, and ‘‘Winter- 
ing Zone” being the territory south of this 
line. 

Regulation 7 states that the periods for 
closed seasons given in Regulations 8 and 
9 shall be construed “‘to include the first 
day and to exclude the last day thereof.” 

Regulation 8 deals with closed season in 
Zone No. 1, or Breeding Zone, and gives 
dates within which the migratory game 
birds may be killed in the various north- 
ern states. While uniformity has been 
earnestly sought, some notable 
tions have been made, evidently to meet 
local natural conditions or in deference 
to existing state laws. 

Regulation 9 takes up the subject of 
killing migratory game birds in Zone No. 
2, designated as ‘“‘Wintering Zone.” Here 
also it appears to have been found imprac- 
ticable to make absolutely uniform regu- 
lations for all the states; and the unin- 
itiated may ask, for example, why Weod- 
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cocks should be shot for forty-seven days 
in Louisiana and only thirty-one days 
in Georgia. 

Regulation to explains how persons 
desiring to recommend changes in the 
regulations may do so either in person or 
by attorney, upon making application to 
the Secretary of Agriculture. 

Taking it in its entirety, this is a most 
remarkable document, and a detailed 
study of the regulations it contains will 
serve to impress the reader with the far- 
reaching beneficial possibilities which -lie 
in the McLean Law. There will probably 
be many changes suggested, and perhaps 
some of them will be adopted before the 
regulations finally go into effect, on Octo- 
ber 1, 1913. 

This work, which was in no sense an 
easy task, has been performed by the 
Biological Survey, the members of the 
committee having the subject in charge 
being Dr. T. S. Palmer, Assistant Chief, 
Chairman; Dr. A. K. Fisher, in Charge 
of Economic Investigations; and Prof. 
W. W. Cooke, Migration Expert.— 
oe ae A 


New England Legislation Preliminary 
Report 


Every legislature in New England has 
been in session since my last annual 
report. The work of this Association has 
been confined very largely to combating 
bad bills, although some constructive 
legislation has been secured. There has 
been a strong tendency to enact bounty 
laws against Hawks, Owls, foxes, and 
other so-called vermin. All these laws 
have been combated with the exception 
of the one in relation to porcupines which 
was enacted in Vermont. There has been 
no great change in legislation regarding the 
protection of deer, although minor changes 
have been made in different states. Some 
gains have been made in the way of close 
seasons for fur-bearing animals. 

Strong attempts were made by the 
enemies of the birds in Connecticut and 
Massachusetts to repeal the existing laws 
regarding spring shooting. These were 


defeated after the usual long legislative 
fight. The shooting season for wild fowl 
was shortened in Maine, and that for 
shore birds in Rhode Island. The ‘‘omni- 
bus”’ game law, passed in Vermont, makes 
the protection of birds in that state very 
nearly perfect. It carries a plumage pro- 
vision similar to that in New York; also 
an appropriation was secured for the work 
of the State Ornithologist. 

It is impossible in this limited space 
even to mention by title and number the 
numerous bad bills that were defeated in 
the several states. Massachusetts has 
taken a long step forward in bird protec- 
tion by passing a law allowing the ap- 
pointment of bird-wardens. The 
salary is not limited by the statute, and 
any town is thus at liberty to employ a 
warden’s full time—something which 
could not be done under the previous law. 
Undoubtedly, many towns will avail them- 
selves of this privilege at the town meet- 
ings next year. The law was passed too late 
for them to take advantage of it this year. 

We hope that the regulations promul- 
gated by the Department of Agriculture, 
under the Weeks-McLean law, will 
obviate the necessity of continual fight- 
ing year after year in various legislatures 
over the question of operi and close sea- 
sons for wild fowl, game birds and shore 
birds. The battle this year has been won 
only by persistent effort and with the 
coéperation of the many societies, among 
which may be noted the state and local 
Granges of Patrons of Husbandry, the Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs, and the local 
clubs and numerous scientific societies. The 
Massachusetts and Connecticut Humane 
Societies have helped very generously. 

A strong attempt in Massachusetts to 
secure a law taking away protection from 
Gulls came very near succeeding, but 
finally was defeated. Information has 
come in since to the effect that orders have 
been sent out from New York for the 
feathers of large numbers of Gulls. It 
remains to be seen whether attempts will 
be made to fill these orders by killing the 
Gulls on the New England coast. 

The introduction of foreign birds is 
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beginning to handicap bird protectionists 
in regard to legislation. There is a strong 
pressure in Massachusetts to remove all 
protection from Pheasants, which are 
doing much damage to the farmers’ crops. 
The English Sparrow and the Starling are 
doing considerable injury in southern New 
England, and the Starling especially may 
be blamed for the attempts to remove all 
protection from Blackbirds. Starlings are 
associated with Blackbirds in the autumn 
(and also in the common mind). Many 
people do not distinguish one from the 
other, and the injury done by the Starling 
is attributed to Blackbirds. Grackles, or 
Crow Blackbirds, also, are increasing in 
numbers in many parts of New England, 
and doing some injury to corn. All this 
has led to a demand on the part of many 
farmers for the removal of protection 
from Blackbirds. Several bills were intro- 
duced to remove protection from Black- 
birds or Starlings in Connecticut, and one, 
removing all protection from Blackbirds 
and Starlings of all kinds, at all times, 
everywhere in the state, passed the House 
of Representatives. This Association, 
however, succeeded in having this 
amended in the Senate, so that now the 
killing of Blackbirds is allowed only when 
they are engaged in destroying property. 
An attempt was made to allow the killing 
of birds only under permit from the Fish 
and Game Commissioners, but this failed, 
owing partly to the fact, perhaps, that it 
was impossible for your agent to be in two 
or more states at one time. 

Your agent has been handicapped by 
lack of means for publicity work, and has 
been obliged to work from hand to mouth, 
raising money as the work went on. Under 
the circumstances, perhaps the result has 
been all that could be expected. A fuller 
and more detailed report on legislation in 
New England will be prepared for the 
annual meeting.—Epwarp Howe For- 
BUSH, Field Agent. 


Great Work in California 


The Cooper Ornithological Club of 
California has, the past year, entered 
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strongly into the field of wild-life pro- 
tection. Not only has this Club been par- 
ticularly active but, through the efforts 
of the Northern Division Committee, it 
interested a number of other organiza- 
tions in uniting to form the California 
Associated Societies for the Conservation 
of Wild Life. This occurred on November 
7, 1912, and the immediate purpose of the 
organizations was to plan and carry into 
execution a vigorous legislative campaign 
for the better protection of the wild birds 
and animals of the state. These organiza- 
tions and their active representatives are 
as follows: State Audubon Society of 
California, W. Leon Dawson; Sierra Club, 
Dr. William F. Bade; California Academy 
of Sciences, Joseph Grinnell; Tamalpais 
Conservation Club, J. H. Cutter; Bio- 
logical Society of the Pacific, Prof. C. A. 
Kofoid; Pacific Coast Paleontological 
Society, Roy E. Dickerson; State Humane 
Association, Matthew McCurrie; Cooper 
Ornithological Club, W. P. Taylor. 

The effect which this organization had 
on bird and game legislation in California 
this year was perfectly splendid. Despite 
a wide-spread indifference, as well as the 
active opposition, particularly of the 
Hotel Men’s Association and certain of 
the newspapers, California has 
seen so many changes for the better made 
in the game laws. 

The National Association of Audubon 
Societies, which was pleased to contribute 
to this California movement, has received 
a final report from Mr. W. P. Taylor of 
the University of California, who is the 
acting head of these Associated Societies. 
From this we learn that thirteen distinc- 
tive gains were made as follows: 

1. Sale of Band-tailed Pigeons and Wild 
Ducks prohibited (Ducks may be sold 
during November). 

2. Shipment of protected wild game 
prohibited. 

3. Civil 
wardens. 

4. Propagation of wild game in cap- 
tivity provided for. 

5. Use for food of birds shot destroy- 
ing crops prohibited. 
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6. Possession of plumage of wild birds 
prohibited for any purpose. 

7. Bag-limit on Ducks 15 a day, 30 a 
week. 

8. Bag-limit on Quail, 15 a day, 30 a 
week. 

9. License required to either hunt or 
fish. 

10. Provision in law that Fish and 
Game Commission may carry forward 
educational work or scientific investiga- 
tion, as the necessity may arise. 

11. Appropriation of $5,000 for carry- 
ing forward educational work and scien- 
tific investigation. 

12. Aliens prohibited from hunting and 
bearing firearms. 

13. Absolute protection accorded the 
Ralide, limicole-shore birds (except 
Wilson’s Snipe), Band-tailed Pigeon, 
Wood Duck, Ibis, Sea Otter. 

The above was accomplished, although 
much of the energy of the workers was 
necessarily given to defeating the attempts 
at adverse legislation; for efforts were 
made to open a season for shooting Robins 
Meadowlarks, Blackbirds, and to remove 
the so-called fish-eating birds from pro- 
tection. What the bird-lovers of Cali- 
fornia achieved is not only a matter of 
everlasting credit to their intelligence and 
perseverance, but it presents a splendid 
example of what may be accomplished in 
other states. 

Since the above was written, word has 
been received that the Governor declined 
to sign certain bills, thus nullifying the 
work of the Legislature in passing the 
schedules indicated above as Nos. 6, 7, 
8, 10, 11 and 13. Evidently the Governor 
of California needs education along the 
line of bird conservation.—T. G. P. 


Plume-Hunters Arrested 


On May 1, 1913, an attempt was made 
to raid the Alligator Bay, Florida, Rook- 
ery, which is guarded by F. W. Williams, 
Warden, and Charles Allen, Assistant 
Warden. Four men entered the rookery 
early in the morning and commenced 
shooting as soon as it was light enough to 


WARDENS GUARDING ALLIGATOR BAY, FLORIDA, COLONY 
Charles Allen who fought the plume hunters on the left 


SECTION OF ALLIGATOR BAY, FLORIDA, ROOKERY 
Egrets standing on or near their nests 
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see. Williams chanced to be away but 
Allen and a boatman went in pursuit of 
the plume-hunters, whereupon the raiders 
commenced firing on them. 

They returned to the shore, and Allen, 
securing a rifle, crawled through the 
swamp to a commanding position and 
returned the fire with about twelve shots 
before the plume-hunters left the rookery. 

Seven Egrets and one Snowy Egret 
had been killed and the men had secured 
the plumes from five of the dead birds, 
but in their haste to depart left the 
Snowy Egret and two of the large Egrets 
with the plumes still unstripped. 

Three brothers, by the name of Whid- 
den, have been arrested, and Assistant 
Warden Allen has positively identified 
Haynor Whidden as one of those doing the 
shooting. The arrest of the fourth man is 
confidently expected, and trial of the of- 
fenders will be held at the September term 
of the Circuit Court of Alachua County. 

At once, upon learning of the raid, the 
National Association authorized Capt. B. 
J. Pacetti, Inspector of the Florida Gov- 
ernment Bird Reservations, to employ the 
services of a competent attorney to see 
that proper bail was fixed, and to push 
the trial to a conclusion with all possible 
vigor.—T. G. P. 


Starlings and Sparrows 


How may Starlings and English Spar- 
rows be prevented from taking possession 
of nesting-boxes erected for the use of 
native birds, is a question asked us on an 
average of once every week. Any light 
thrown on this troublesome question, 
which will tend to aid in arriving at a 
proper solution, is therefore most welcome. 

One of the letters recently received is 
from Dr. C. H. Townsend, Director of 
the New York Aquarium. Referring to 
his experiences with birds on his place at 
Greens Farms, Connecticut, he says: 

“We put up our Bluebird boxes early 
in March, and the Starlings were soon 
noticed entering them. The Bluebirds 
arrived about the middle of the month 
and examined the but, as the 
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Starlings were generally in the vicinity, 
they soon disappeared and have not since 
been seen. 

“As I had put up the boxes for Blue- 
birds, I began to consider how to cir- 
cumvent the Starlings, and decided to 
kill and measure one. Fortunately the 
cat came along with a fresh bird, probably 
caught in the barn where they roost. I 
bored holes in a thin piece of wood and 
soon got the gage of the bird’s body. It 
stuck fast in a one-and-five-eighths-inch 
hole, so I plugged the two-inch holes in 
the boxes and bored others of one-and-five- 
eighths-inch size. 

“T ordered a fine house for Purple Mar- 
tins, but am not hopeful of keeping the 
Starlings out of it by the same tactics. 
Martins are larger than Bluebirds, and a 
one-and-seven-eighths-inch doorway might 
not accommodate their big wings. If 
anyone gets an opportunity to gage the 
body of a Martin, the information will be 
acceptable to lovers of native birds in the 
Starling belt. 

“During the nesting season of native 
birds, our cat goes into imprisonment. 
The household fully understands that if 
the cat gets out during this period his 
scalp will adorn my belt. Six nests of 
fledging birds of various species were 
destroyed on our place last year by 
neighbors’ cats, and they may have taken 
all there were.- I have no compunctions 
about shooting, trapping and poisoning 
cats allowed at large in May and June. 
People who will not shut up their cats 
during the birds’ nesting season deserve 
to lose them.” 


Junior Work in the South 


The school year which recently closed 
was attended with a larger enrollment of 
Junior Audubon members in bird-study 
classes in the southern schools than in 
either of the two previous years since the 
plan was first inaugurated. Twelve thous- 
and, eight hundred and fifteen children 
sent in their fees of ten cents, and received 
in return ten of the Association’s educa- 
tional leaflets, ten colored plates, ten out- 


line drawings and an Audubon button. 
This small fee paid only in part the actual 
cost of the material furnished them, the 
difference being subscribed by one of our 
very greatly interested members. 

The following is a complete record by 
states, and shows the number of classes 
formed, as well as the number of pupils 
enlisted in each instance. 


No. No. 
State classes members 
SEP rer 16 280 
EEE iohagnies 3% nies ox 5 119 
CC Seukiscewkaaw ae 2,567 
RPE Data cas xin ee 39 763 
| Ee 1,122 
Sy r 7 138 
| Ee ee ae 20 372 
CORRS pee 12 272 
eee 32 617 
ahs i550 B48 14 263 
ee I 97 
sa che ai-het.Jork's we II 196 
MNS a dad's aed 6 6-004 81 2,083 
| ARSE ea i eo 21 646 
re 112 1,865 
SN aia yo. 6-3-~ewnd 51 1,415 
Mn nies chp aie alas 616 12,815 


It affords us much satisfaction to an- 
nounce that Mrs. Russell Sage, who has 
almost entirely supported this work, has 
within the past few days forwarded her 
check for $5,000.00, to insure the con- 
tinuance of the plan another year. 


Junior Work in the North 


Readers of Brrp-LorE may recall that 
two years ago one of the members of the 
National Association, impressed with the 
unexpected results being achieved by the 
Junior work in the southern schools, con- 
tributed five thousand dollars, in order 
that the same efforts might be tried with 
school children in the northern sections 
of the country. We found the pupils here 
even more responsive, and that year 
19,365 were enrolled in bird clubs. This 
good friend of the birds, and likewise of 
the children, at once, upon receiving a 
final statement of the season’s work, sent 
a check for a like amount to’ be used the 
past year. Early in April, 1913, it became 
apparent that the subject was being taken 
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up so extensively by school authorities 
that our available funds would soon be 
exhausted, and, in fact, two thousand 
dollars additional would be necessary to 
complete the year. Upon learning of this, 
our benefactor, whose name I regret to 
say we are not at liberty to make public, 
provided the necessary amount. 

The following is a complete record by 
states of the organization accomplished 
by this support the past school year. 


No. No. 
State classes members 
| Re ey 6 166 
SERRE Fre wer 13 290 
Colo.. 12 245 
6% 5 ca ad's oon 38 704 
Del.... 5 gI 
NN so iu ack paar 2 28 
Ill... 123 2,898 
IRs aiaia-6 4s av mids 117 2,794 
ECS Pre ee 48 984 
OS ST ene II 155 
Mintscseccentcieee 15 279 
Ns aa «5.3.5.4 hek ake 12 2,705 
BE as iacSin'o a alae 135 2,950 
BR gist 'e6: Simatic 87 1,919 
Srey i 35 795 
LS 55.6.4 io) 3 ie 1 20 
Seay PF II 275 
Nev... 3 132 
rere 31 588 
Se SR Anes os: 372 8,326 
Se 58 1,136 
Me Mase. 4:9 9:658.0 sia garcia 5 137 
= Perr 12 277 
Reis 235 5,247 
eee ere 5 95 
rere rr 89 2,137 
oF 51 2,100 
i 6 gI 
Utah.. 2 20 
oe 12 206 
SORRY eee 12 227 
ae 112 2.234 
We iccccesne seu es 4 gI 
PN ic Gacdeninn 1,797 40,342 


Bear in mind that all of these thousands 
of children not only received systematic 
instruction on the habits and activities of 
birds, but were thoroughly drilled in the 
importance that birds are to mankind, and 
the profound necessity of preserving them. 
All well-wishers of the Audubon move- 
ment will be pleased to learn that the 
Secretary has recently received the grati- 
fying assurance that our generous un- 
named friend will provide a fund of 
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Ten Thousand Dollars the coming year, 
to carry forward and increase this great 
work of instructing the rising generation 
on the theme of bird study and bird pro- 


tection.—T. G. P. 


List of Contributors to the Egret Fund 


Below is given a list of the contributors 
to the Egret Protection Fund since the 


last issue of Brrp-Lore. 


Previously acknowledged...... $5,880 


Adams, Mrs. A. G.. 
Adams, Miss Emily Belle.. 
Albright, J. J.....-. 
|) eae eae 
Ames, Miss Harriet S 
Anony mous. 
Anthony, Miss ‘Emily 7 
Arrison, Mrs. J. M.. 

Baldwin, Miss Mary A.. 
Barry, Miss Anna K.. 

Baxter, Miss Elizabeth K..... 
Beckwith, Mrs. L. F.......... 
Benjamin, Mrs. Hannah S.... 
Birdlovers’ Club of opsaeonn : 
Bliss, Miss Lucy B.. ‘ 
Boggs, Miss M. A.. sane 
Brackett, Mrs. I. Lewis...... 
Bridge, Mrs. Lidian E........ 
Brooker, Mrs. Chas.......... 
Butler, Miss Virginia......... 
Bushnell, Robert G........... 
Byington, Mrs. Louisa J...... 
OR oe 
Cammann, Miss I. M......... 
Case, Mrs. George B..... 
Casey, Edward P. 
Chambers, Miss Katherine.... 
Christian, Miss Elizabeth..... 
Clementson, Mrs. Sidney..... 
Conner, Miss M. A........... 
Coolidge, Philip T............ 
Comegys, The Misses. oy 
Coursen, W.A........ 
Cristy, Mrs. H. W.. 
Crittenden, Miss Viola E...... 
Crocker, Rev. W. T.. 


Davis, Richard Harding. St MEP 
Doering, O. C..... . 

Dunn, Mrs. Houston......... 
Eastman, Mrs. Lucius R., Jr... 
Edwards, Miss Laura J....... 
Edwards, William S.......... 


Emmons, Mrs. R. W., 2nd.... 
Ensign, Charles Ree er NS 
ESE age Ee apes 


Filcbeowe C. B.. 


Amount carried forward...... 
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Amount brought forward... . . $6,668 
oodwin, Geo. R............ 3 
Graham, Mrs. Benj.......... I 
sertis Si -- Shae I 
Grosjean, Mrs. Ray O.. vere 2 
See 2 
Higbee, Harry G............. I 
Hopkins, Miss Augusta D..... 2 
RS Pe 2 
| RR ee I 
Hubbard, Mr. and Mrs. T.H.. 10 
Hunt, Dr. Emily G........... ~e 
Hunter, Wm. T., Jr.......... I 
Hutchinson, Miss M......... 5 
Jackson, Miss Marion C...... 25 
IN Eig Dp ii nip at o'0's Sos I 
ey NS . ee eee 10 
James, Mrs. D. Willis........ 25 
Jennings, Dr. Geo. H........ I 
Jones, Miss Ella H........... 5 
Kennedy, Mrs. Augusta M.... 1 
Kimball, Miss Jessie E........ 1 
King, Miss Helen............ 1 
Lewis, Mrs. August.......... 5 
Lunt, Miss Flora E........... I 
Loring, Mrs. Wm. Caleb...... 3 
Lusk, Miss Anna H.......... 2 
Lydecker, Mr.and Mrs.R.D.. 2 
ME lat bass eben pe ones I 
Manning, Leonard G.. ey 
Mason, Mrs. Geo. G.. 25 
McCormick, Mrs. R. Hall... 10 
McCrea, 4 2 SaaS 
_ NS 5, RE en rr 2 
Mercer, Henry C............. 10 
Merritt, Miss Edna.......... I 
Meyer, Miss Heloise......... 15 
Murray, J. Irwin, Jr.......... I 
Norris, Da bbs Mold on s,0s I 
Noyes, Raymond ee agg od 2 
Olmsted, Mrs. Charles T...... 1 
Parker, Edward L............ 100 
Parsons, Miss Mary W....... 5 
RS diane acceded I 
Oe 8 
Pulitzer, Miss Constance..... 2 
Putnam, George P........... I 
Putnam, Dr. James J......... 3 
Redfield, Miss _— W.. I 
de Rham, ae 25 
Robinson, Williaza A.. oa 
Rogers, William B........... 5 
Rupprecht, Mrs. Fred. K..... 1 
Sedgwick, Miss Mabel........ 5 
Severance, Mrs. P. C......... I 
Shoemaker, Dr. Harvey...... I 
Ey MEI nos on cis vvce xe 25 
Smith, JS Rae I 
NG OS eat) eee ee ee I 
Spaulding, PN 3 :d'es sais ss 2 
< = ERB SR acini 5 
SI MEI cn a so 8 ad's oes I 
Banyan, BOOS. Toes see I 


Amount brought forward.. - $7,058 26 


haw, J. 5 00 
Thomson, William Rtemcre eee 
Thorne, W. V. ithe obs sears IO 00 
Thwaites, Mrs. R. G......... 2 00 
Tower, Miss Ellen M......... 5 00 
Towne, Mrs. William E....... 1 00 
Trier, Miss Minnie........... I 00 
Varick, Dr. and Mrs. W.R..... 10 00 
Vermilye, Miss J. T.......... 2 00 
Vermilye, Mrs. W. G......... 2 00 
a eee 2 00 
Vietor, Dr. and Mrs. E. W.... 5 00 
Webb, J. G.. hs, 3: eee 
Westover, M. F.. io das er ae 
Wetherill, W. H............. I 00 
Wheeler, Herbert a oS : ae 
White, Miss Grace C......... 2 00 
Wilkins, Laura.............. I 00 
Willcox, Prof. M. A.......... Io 00 
Winterhoff, Miss Julia S...... 5 00 
Woodward, Dr. S. B.......... 5 00 
Zimmerman, Dr. M. W....... 5 00 


New Members 


From May 1 to July 1, 1913, the 
Association enrolled the following new 
members: 


Life Members. 
Brooks, Miss Fanny 
Chase, Mrs. Philip A. 
Parsons, Miss Mary W. 


Sustaining Members. 
Alsop, Mrs. Francis J. O. 
Amory, John S. 
Auerbach, Joseph S. 
Balch, Mrs. Sarah L. 
Bennett, Miss Alice H. 
Bezner, F. O. 
Binney, Rev. John 
Blake, Arthur 
Blake, Mrs. Francis 
Boardman, Miss R. C. 
Bradford, Miss Elizabeth F. 
Brigham, Mrs. Clifford 
Brown, Miss Mary E. 
Caesar, Henry A. 
Camp, Edward G. 

Chamberlain, Mrs. J. P. 

Cochrane, Mrs. Albertina G. 
Cole, Mrs. C. J. 
Comstock, Miss Ethel C. 
Cooper, J. Crossman, Jr., 
Crafts, Clarence 
Cummings, Mrs. C. K. 
Cuthbertson, Miss E. B. 
Dahlstrome, Mrs. C. A. 
Day, Mrs. George H. 
Dexter, Mrs. Frederick K. 
Dresel, Miss Louisa L, 
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Sustaining Members, continued 


Endicott, William 
Farrel, Miss Estelle 
Fearing, Mrs. Mary P. 
Fisher, William 

Flagg, Herbert H. 
Forbes, Ralph E. 

Fraser, Miss J. K. 
Frothingham, Mrs. L. 
Gilman, Miss Claribel 
Gilmore, Clinton G. 
Harn, O. C. 

Harrington, Miss M. E 
Hastings, W. R. 

Hayes, Mrs. Orrill 
Heard, Dr. Mary A. 
Heath, John A. 
Heyman, Mrs. M. 
Hood, C. H. 

Hooper, Miss I. R. 
Hoyt, Gerald L. 

Jewell, Miss Edith 
Johnson, Herbert S. 
Jones, Miss Emma C. 
Kahn, Dr. Robert J 
Kennelly, Miss Martha M. 
Knowlton, Miss Gertrude W. 
Lawrence, Mrs. Annie M. 
Lee, Mrs. John C. 

Leslie, Mrs. William M. 
Lester, Miss M. Elizabeth 
Lewis, Mrs. Frederic E. 
Lewis,.H. D. 
Lichtenstein, Paul 
Little, Miss Alice A. 
Lobenstine, Mrs. William C. 
Locher, M. McClure 
Lyon, Mrs. Cecil 
Marston, Howard 
Martin, Mrs. Mary F. 
Maxwell, Miss Matilda 
Morse, Miss Margaret F. 
Mosle, Mrs. A. Henry 
McAlpin, C. W. 
McLean, J. E. 

Nazro, Mrs. Arthur P. 
Osborn, John B. 

Paige, Mrs. H. R. 
Pearce, Rev. William P. 
Pell, Robert and John 
Pope, Mrs. Albert 
Porter, Miss Juliet 
Quint, Mrs. W. D. 
Rackemann, Charles S. 
Rich, William L. 
Richardson, Edward P. 
Robinson, Mrs. C. L. F. 
Robinson, Edward S. 
Robinson, Miss Hattie B. 
Rossiter, E. K. 
Rothschild, V. Sydney 
Ruggles, Mrs. T. E. 
Russ, Mrs. Elizabeth C. 
Sage, Mrs. Homer 
Sawyer, Mrs. H. E. 


Sustaining Members, continued 


Schwarz, Miss Emily E. 
Schwarz, Herbert F. 


Shaw, Mr. and Mrs. George R. 


Shearer, Mrs. W. L. 
Sherman, Mrs. E. J. 
Silsbee, Miss Katherine E. 
Skelly, Miss Genevieve 
Slocum, Miss Anna D. 


Slosson, Mrs. Annie Trumbull 


Smith, C. F. 

Smith, Miss Esther Norton 
Southworth, Miss R. M. 
Sprague, Howard B. 
Stewart, Miss Helen E. 
Storrs, Mrs. A. H. 

Straus, Mrs. Jesse I. 
Sturgis, Miss L. C. 

Talbot, Richmond 
Tappan, Mrs. P. M. 
Thomas, Mrs. A. P. 
Thomas, Mrs. Hector W. 
Upham, Miss E. Annie 
Walker, William B. 

Weld, Samuel M. 
Wigglesworth, Mrs. George 
Williams, Mrs. Charles H. 
Wood, Mrs. Mary A. 
Wylie, Edward A. Gill 
Young Folks Library 


New Contributors 


Abrams, Mrs. A. E. 

“A Friend” 

“A Friend of the Birds” 
Anonymous 

Arnold, Mrs. William R. 
Ashley, Miss E. M. 
Brandlee, Mrs. Edward C. 
Burt, Mrs. John H. 
Chapman, Mrs. W. H. 
Clark, Mrs. Mabel 
Cutler, Miss Sarah B. 
Eager, A. E. 

Edmands, Mrs. Frank 
Fegan, Mrs. Fannie H. 
Frey, Miss Catherine D. 
Glazier, W. E. 

Goddard, Mrs. William 
Gorham, Miss Emily B. 
Hallock, Rev. Leavitt H. 
Hawthorne, Mrs. E 
Holmes, Mrs. C. B. 
Howard, Miss Edith M. 
Knowlton, Mrs. Myra R. 
Lewis, Dr. Philip E. 


Longfellow, Mrs. Julia L. D. 


May, Dr. Charles H. 
Moore, Mrs. H. V. D. 
McKissock, William 
McLamhan, Miss Caroline 
Quincy, Mrs. H. P. 
Rogers, Miss Mary T. 
Rogers, Mrs. Thomas W. 


Bird-Lore 


Thayer, Mr. and Mrs. Frank B. 
Underwood, Mrs. C. J. 

Warren, H. B. 

Watson, Frank E. 

Wheelwright, George W. 
Wilson, Mrs. Frank 

Winchell, Miss F. Mabel 


Notes from Field and Study 


How valuable the suggestions of. an 
Audubon member may be to the officers 
of the National Association in their 
endeavors to direct their efforts along 
useful lines is well illustrated in the case 
of the anti-importation provision in the 
Tariff Bill now pending in the United 
States Senate. Dr. Henry Oldys, the 
well-known lecturer and a member of the 
District of Columbia Audubon Society, 
wrote the Secretary a long letter last 
December in which he called attention to 
the fact that the Tariff Act would shortly 
be revised, and urged that the Associa- 
tion seek to have inserted in one of the 
schedules a measure to prohibit the 
importation of feathers. Seeing at once 
the possibilities that lay in such a proposi- 
tion, the matter was quickly taken up 
with the result that a hearing was granted 
by the Ways and Means Committee of 
the House of Representatives late in 
January. Since the inception of the plan, 
no one has worked harder for its success 
than has Dr. Oldys. 


A BILL to establish a State Game Warden 
system, supported by a hunter’s license 
tax, was recently enacted by the Legis- 
lature of Florida just prior to its adjourn- 
ment. The law, which was drafted by 
Hon. John H. Wallace, State Game War- 
den of Alabama, closely follows the 
Alabama law, which has proven so accept- 
able to the people of that commonwealth. 
While the bill was pending, Miss Katharine 
H. Stuart of Virginia, who had been 
lecturing over the state under the auspices 
of the State Audubon Society, visited 
Tallahassee and, in company with Mr. 
Wallace, who arrived the same day, 
addressed a joint session of the two 
houses of the Legislature on the merits 


of the measure. The opponents of the 
bill never rallied from the effects of the 
earnest arguments of Miss Stuart and 
the eloquent appeals of Mr. Wallace. 
Thus end the attempts which the 
National Association and the State Audu- 
bon Society have repeatedly made during 
the past eight years to secure this most 
important piece of state legislation. 


Mr. C. E. Brewster, Game Law Expert 
of the United States Biological Survey, 
has recently accomplished some most 
gratifying results in the matter of prose- 
cutions in the Federal courts for the 
shipping of Quail in violation of the 
Lacy Act. Mr. Brewster goes out single- 
handed in search of flagrant violators of 
the law, collects the evidence, turns it 
over to the office of the Solicitor of the 
Department of Agriculture, and when the 
cases come up for trial appears in person 
with his evidence and testimony. 

His efforts of late have been directed 
chiefly against the shippers of Quail in 
Virginia and North Carolina, who for- 
ward by express their products to northern 
markets. .As an example of what this 
energetic government agent is doing, the 
following quotation is given from a letter 
under date of June 20, 1913. 

“T have just returned from Roanoke, 
Virginia, where we succeeded in indicting 
forty-five persons charged with shipping 
game in interstate commerce in violation 
of the Federal Law. A great many of the 
accused went into court and immediately 
entered a plea of guilty, and we actually 
collected nearly one thousand dollars the 
day the indictments were returned.” 

When we remember that neither Vir- 
ginia nor North Carolina has a state 
warden system worthy the name, we can 
appreciate how exceedingly important it 
is that the Biological Survey of the 
Federal Government is in a position to 
throw itself into the breach and check 
this widespread game-shipping industry 
in that territory. 


Tuat splendid and prolific writer, Ella 
Wheeler Wilcox, has recently been having 
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some very pertinent things to say regard- 
ing women who adorn themselves with 
aigrettes and other birds’ feathers. In 
one of her series of suggestions to women 
she says: 

“Tell the milliner, dear lady, to fashion 
you the most exquisite hat possible out 
of nature’s and art’s inanimate articles. 
Suggest ideas to her; and endeavor to 
produce something which shall be so 
beautiful it puts to shame the miniature 
butcher-shops which other women sport. 
Talk this subject to your friends, and to 
your enemies, and make it familiar to the 
minds of all women. Refuse to belong to a 
club that does not consider this question 
one of importance to the progress of 
woman. Make the women who attend 
your church ashamed of wearing dead 
birds. Refuse to believe in their religion 
until they cease to aid the cause of 
Murderous Millinery.” 


In a recent number of Collier’s Weekly, 
Mr. Arthur E. McFarlane, under the 
title ““The Business of Arson,’”’ makes the 
following interesting comments: 

“One day in January, 1912, I was sitting 
at a William Street window with a big 
New York insurance man. 

***Do you notice’, he asked, ‘anything 
about the women’s hats?’ 

“There was this to notice: with the 
exception of ostrich plumes, almost every 
hat was destitute of feathers. 

“ ‘Sure!’ said the insurance man sorely. 
‘The Audubon Societies—with a lot of 
help from Paris—have done that. For 
about two years the wholesale milliners 
haven’t been able to give feathers away. 
And if you’d been getting the losses, you’d 
think that every feather west of the 
Mississippi had been burned by now. 

‘* ‘Within a month, in fact, after Paris 
had set its ban on feathers, three feather 
factories burned in New York. But 
again taking our four years, one insurance 
company reports five such losses in 1908, 
eleven in 1909, fourteen in 1910, and, 
despite many cancellations, twelve in 
1911. Two companies give loss ratios, 
respectively, of 80.6 and 93 per cent for 
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the last two years. Three companies 
merely answer that they are no longer 
insuring feathers. In 1911, the fine plu- 
mage destroyed in one New York feather 
fire was worth $65,000 (in insurance); 
in another, more than $100,000. And a 
1912 feather fire, by spreading, caused a 
total loss of about $660,000. In none of 
these fires, and in none of those to be 
mentioned specifically below, was there 
any evidence whatever of incendiarism. 
As far as the writer knows, all were per- 
fectly honest. And we make no insinua- 
tion that they were otherwise.’ ”’ 


It is with very great sorrow we have to 
announce the death, on June roth, 1913, at 
her residence, 341 South 18th Street, 
Philadelphia, of Miss Lucy Hunter 
Baird, daughter of the late Professor 
Spencer F. Baird, Secretary of the Smith- 
sonian Institution, and one of the early sup- 
porters of the Audubon movement. Miss 
Baird was buried alongside of her father 
and mother in the family vault at Oak 
Hill Cemetery, Washington, D. C., on 
June 23, 1913. 

For many years Miss Baird has been a 
member of the National Association, and 
has annually made a contribution to its 
support in memory of her father. 


Wuaat can be accomplished by an earn- 
est and enthusiastic teacher under the 
stimulus that is so well furnished by the 
plan of Junior Audubon classes is admira- 
bly illustrated by the case of Miss M. J. 
May, of Elizabeth, N. J. She writes, in 
part, as follows: 

“Both boys and girls have been very 
much interested in the work of the Society. 
They have looked forward eagerly to the 
receipt of the next paper, and have been 
anxious to relate their various outside 
observations, and have brought in a num- 
ber of newspaper clippings for the scrap- 
book. Hardly any of the recent legisla- 
tion accounts have escaped them. 

“As most of the class joined the Audu- 
bon Society, I received permission from 
Mr. Richards, the principal of the school, 
to use one reading period a month of 


Bird- 
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forty minutes in length, in which to read 
and discuss the leaflets furnished the 
Society. Later, we used two a month, as 
we had not devoted any time to this pur- 
pose during the fall and winter. 

“One of the boys picked up a young 
Starling in the yard, and brought it in. 
I took this opportunity to compare it 
with the Grackle, having a life-sized pic- 
ture of the same. We noted the points of 
difference, such as shape, color, beak, tail, 
and eyes. As both the Starling and Grackle 
congregate together here, in the fall, I 
thought it best to impress the difference 
between the native birds and the foreign. 

“The Woodpeckers, both the Downy 
and Hairy, together with the Blue Jay, 
formed the topic of our bird talks during 
the winter months. In March, we took 
up the Robin, Bluebird and Song Sparrow. 
In April, we noted the Meadowlark, 
Grackle and Red-winged Blackbird. In 
May, the Oriole, Bobolink, and Barn 
Swallow were considered. In June, the 
Goldfinch and Kingfisher were taken up 
by the class. 

“T mention the above work in connec- 
tion with the shore-birds, as it awakened 
a very keen interest in the children, from 
both a biological and geographical stand- 
point. In fact, I find that the best work 
done in geography is done in connection 
with the living world. I know the children 
have had awakened in them an interest 
in the outside world which they will carry 
throughout life. 

“During the winter, several Woodpeck- 
ers were noted by the children, and during 
the spring migration, among the fruit 
trees in the surrounding yard, an Oriole, 
Catbird, Thrush and Flicker were noted 
and identified.” 

Miss May has also sent in some very 
charming and attractive booklets pre- 
pared by members of her class, the text, 
written in composition form, comprising 
what they had learned from the Educa- 
tional Leaflets and other sources. The 
booklets were illustrated by the colored 
plates from the leaflets, and pictures 
clipped from newspapers and magazines, 
and were bound in artistic paper covers. 


